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WALKING DRESs. 
Purple silk, trimmed with purple velvet, purple cord and velvet buttons. The sack is of the same material 
as the dress. Bonnet of purple velvet, made with coronet front. and trimmed with velvet and feather orna- 
ments at the sides. This same suit would make up effectively of linsey, trimmed with silk or plush. 
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No. L.—MAPONAIRE SUIT. No. 2.—LACROSSE DRESS. 
No. 1.—A young lady’s carriage or walking suit of Humboldt purple Biarritz cloth. Double jupe, both gored 
80 as to be without fulness at the top. The lower one is trimmed with satin bands stitehed upon each edge, 
and satin buttons. The upper jupe is festooned at each side with a pyramid of cloth bound with satin and 
studded with buttons. The basque is fancifully shaped, attached to a satin zone, and finished at the bottom 
with embroidered points. The basque, body, and sleeves are trimmed with satin bands and buttons. Duchesse 
bonnet of gray royal velvet, trimmed with purple pansies; gray tulle Duchesse veil and satin ties. Purple 
cloth boots. 
No. 2.—This is appropriate for a young lady as an attire for school or a walking dress. It is made of mosaic 
eloth, and trimmed with dark blue velvet, cross-barred upon the skirt about a foot in width. A basket bodice 
is formed upon the waist; the wrists of the sleeves are also trimmed. A little satchel of cloth, ornamented 
with velvet, is attached to the right side of the body by a mosaic button. Mosaic buttons down the front of the 
waist. Bonnet of blue velvet, wth asmall coronet of blue satin; velvet ties, and cluster of frosted roses at the ear. 








YEO Y's 
No. 1—THE SENTINEL SACK. No. 2—SLEEVELESS JACKET. 

No. 1.—Front view of a dress sack. with revers at the bottom, fastened back with buttons and straps of velvet. 
The back is cut up with revers like the front. The trimming may be of satin or galloon, and, if preferred, fancy 
buttons may be used. This is a simple but very stylish mode. 

No. 2—A dressy addition to a plain indoor costume. Three-quarters of a yard of the ordinary width of silk 
will cut it. The epaulet is cut in a separate piece. and seamed in. The edge is finished with guipure lace, set 
on plain and headed with velvet. Two rows encircle the neck, and extend half-way the length of the front. 
Three straps of velvet across the shoulder. Large flat jet or onyx buttons. A piping of satin, heading a ouil- 
ling of silk, would make a rich trimming, in which case satin covered buttons should be used. 
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No, 1—THE DURFREY WAIST. No. 2.—THE GEROLSTEIN JACKET. 

No. 1.—An elegant mode for a pearl gray or golden brown silk. The opening is not cut directly curved, but 
to a slight point half-way between the shoulder and the joining. The trimming consists of galloon or piping, 
separated by nail-heads or small buttons. The belt is similarly trimmed, and the sleeve opens upon the out- 
side to show the under-sleeve. This mode is very neat and yet distingué for young ladies. The under-waist is 
composed of cambric and cluny. 

No. 2—This is a stylish way of making the waist of an Empress cloth or reps dress. Letthe under waist and 
sleeves be of figured cashmere, white and black. The jacket has three basques, one upon each hip, one in 
the back, and in front a round point. It is trimmed with black silk or velvet, edged with narrow, colored gimp, 
The bands upon the sleeves are finished at each end with a button. There are three bands upon the waist, curv- 
ing to follow the shape of the point, and lengthening as they ascend. 





No. 1.—THE DUCHESNE SLEEVE. No. 2—THE MYSTE SLEEVE 

No. 1.—This is suitable for lustred goods, the thick mohairs used for this month, and plain, ordinary silks, 
which are generally preferred with close sleeves. The sleeve is plaited into the cap. The lower fulness is ob- 
tained by cutting the section intended to be full longer than the other portion, and separated from it length- 
wise. The trimming hides the seam. This sleeve is seamed only upon the inside. Both sides are alike. The 
trimming consists of a fold of silk studded with buttons and edged with narrow fringe or lace. 

No. 2.—A beautiful syle for poplins, handsome winseys, and worsted dress goods of all styles. It is shaped 
to the arm, and trimmed upon the upper side only in half circles, formed oF arow of gimp and one of velvet. 
Two openings are cut below the elbow for the display of the under-sleeve. The arcs are joined with a large 
button. Two buttons follow its direction in the spaces. 
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No. 1.—THE ADALQUIN SLEEVE. 





No. 2.—THE ALINE SLEEVE. No. 3—THE NYE SLEEVE. 
No. 1—A Coat-sleeve, trimmed in a suitable manner for winsey, French poplin, merino, and other worsted 
goods. The illustration represents a garnet Empress cloth, ornamented with two 


; I ‘ velvets—black and garnet 
color—and black velvet buttons. The velvet is an inch wide. If préferred, the black may be an inch and the 
contrasting color half an inch in width. Satin pipings may be used instead of velvet. 
No. 2.—An excellent sleeve for poplin, merino, or Empress cloth. It is shaped to the arm, and trimmed with 
ponte of gimp or passementerie, finished with lace or silk rosettes, in the centre of each of which is a bead 
utton. 

No. 3.—A stylish fancy for poplins and reps. The cut represents purple poplin, i s * 
rich, wide. catia galloon and bullion fringe. This isa coat-sleeve. ee ee 
are arched upon the outside, thé outer row heading the fall of fringe 


wo rows of galloon (or piping, if preferred) 
row of satin buttons carried up at the back from the wrist to the fringe. 


Two rows of galloon at the wrist, and a 
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, GREVILLE WAIST AND BASQUE. 
A close-fitting body of brown silk o 


E r Empress cloth, with basque attached to a separate belt. 
with stone-colored gimp. The back of the waist is ornamented like the front, with the exception that the up- 
right bars ascending from the belt are omitted. 


It is trimmed 

There are three short sections or sashes to the front of the 
eplum upon each side, graduating in length, and overlapping each other. The back is cut circular at the 
ottom, and finished with black fringe in divisions of silk and bullion, brown and stone-color. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


IF YOU LOVE ME, SAY SO. 


BALGIUAD. 


Words by Joun T. BraD.ey. 





Music by Cart T. BorrtGer. 
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IF YOU LOVE ME, SAY SO. 11 
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The fragrant roses as you pass, 


Your mouth is like a rose-bud, love, 
« Though in their bloom and beauty, 


With rows of pearl adorning, 


Ne 


Your breath is iike the sweet perfume Within their petals shrink, 
Of a fair summer morning; And deem it but their duty; 

But as I gaze upon your charms For they are envious of your charms, 
My trembling heart does ache, Then why do you delay? 

So I can but still the words repeat, So, oh, why not banish all my fears, 


Oh, if you love me, say so. ¢ And if you love me, say so? 
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No. 1.—THE ICELA SUIT. No. 2.—THE CORSAIR SUIT. 


No. 1.—A style intended for a girl from six to eight years of age. It consists of a skirt, under-waist, and 
jacket. The under-waist may be of the same material or not as the dress. The cut illustrates a waist of white 
cashmere, braided with black. White cashmere is recommended for fall and winter, because. it is so much 
warmer than cambric or linen, and the little ones appreciate comfort as much as fashion—perhaps even more. 
The edge of the dress is finished with bullion fringe in two colors, divided into sections. This renders an under- 
skirt requisite, which may be of white cashmere, braided with black. The dress is composed of Magenta cash- 
mere, the fringe being Magenta and black. The trimming upon the sack and above the fringe consists of 
Magenta and black velvet, forming diamonds, each point being studded with a Magenta silk button. The belt 
is trimmed to match. s 

No. 2.—This may be worn by a boy who is still in dresses. It consists of a skirt, vest and jacket. The first 
and last are of dark blue merino or poplin, trimmed with arched sections of orange-colored silk, outlined and 
barred with black or blue velvet one half to three quarters of an inch in width. The vest is of orange silk, 
barred and bound with velvet, and closed with velvet buttons. The jacket is short enough at the back and 


sides to show the bottom of the vest. 








No. 1.—MODISCA WAIST. No. 2—THE TOSTEE JACKET. 


No. 1.—A coquettish mode for a young lady's school dress. Make it of silk or cashmere, a close-fitting, round 
body, with coat-sleeves.. The trimming consists of jet nail-heads of graduated sizes. The diamond chain-work 
is formed and the pendants represented by nail-heads sewn upon the material. Belt ornamented with diamonds 
of galloon and nail-heads. 

No. 2.—A pretty style for a breakfast sack or jacket of cashmere. The front is loose and the back fitted. The 
seam at the side is left open where it springs over the hip. Let the material be scarlet or Magenta wool, and 
the trimfning rich galloon or black velvet. It is carried round the bottom, and up the back forms over the top 
of the sleeves. Three buttons extend up the seams in the back, inside of the trimming Cuffs shaped upon 
the sleeves. A pocket in each front, the top being outlined with trimming enclosing buttons. 
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A NEW SERIES OF TEMPERANCE STORIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR ROOM.” 





NUMBER 1. 
THE SON OF MY FRIEND: AN O'ER TRUE TALE. 


“ T? VE been thinking,” said I, speaking to my 


husband, who stood drawing on his gloves. ( 


“Have you?” he answered; “then give me } the cost in a week. 


the benefit of your thoughts.” 

“That we shall have to give a party. You 
know we’ve accepted a number of invitations 
this winter, and it’s but right that we should 
contribute our share of social entertainment.” 

“T have thought as much myself,” was his 
reply. “And so far we stand agreed. But, as 
I am very busy just now, the heaviest part of 
the burden will fall on you.” 

“There is a way of making it light, you 
know,” I returned. 

“How ?” he queried. 

“By employing a professional caterer. He 
will supply everything for the table, and fur- 
nish waiters. We will have nothing to do but 
receive our guests,” 

My husband shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled, as he said—“ What will it cost ?” 

“ Almost anything we please. But the size 
of the company will have the most to do with 
that.” 

“Say we invite one hundred.” 

“Then we can make the cost range anywhere 
between three hundred dollars and a thousand.” 

“A large sum to throw away on a single 
evening’s entertainment of our friends. I am 


‘ yery sure I could put it to a better use.” 


“Very likely,” I answered. “Still, we can- 
not well help ourselves. Unless we givea party, 
we shall have to decline invitations in future. 
But there is no obligation resting on us to 
make it sensational. Let the Hardings and the 
Marygolds emulate extravagance in this line; 
we must be content with a fair entertainment ; 
and no friend worth the name will have any 
the less respect for us.” 


Rares s essere ss e_—eeeeeeeeee eee st 


“ All that is a question of money and good 
fame,” said my husband, his voice falling into 
a more serious tone. “I can make it three, 
five, or ten hundred dollars, and forget all about 
But the wine and the 
brandy will not set so easily on my conscience.” 

A slight, but sudden chill went through my 
nerves. 

“Tf we could only throw them out.” 

“There is no substitute,” replied my hus- 


) band, “that people in our circle would accept. 


If we served coffee, tea, and chocolate instead, 
we would be laughed at.” 

“Not by the fathers and mothers, I think. 
At least not by those who have grown-up 
sons,” I returned. “Only last week, I heard 
Mrs. Gordon say that cards for a party always 
gave her a fit of low spirits. She has three 
sons, you know.” 

“Rather fast young men, as the phrase is. 
T’ve noticed them in supper-rooms, this winter, 
several times, A little too free with the wine.” 

We both stood silent for the space of nearly 
a minute. 

“Well, Agnes,” said my husband, breaking 
the silence, “how are we to decide this mat- 
ter ?” 

“We must give a party, or decline invita- 
tions in future,” I replied. 

“Which shall it be?’ His eyes looked 
steadily into mine. I saw that the thing trou- 
bled him. 

“Turn it in your thought during the day, 
and we'll talk it over this evening,” said I. 

After tea my husband said, laying down the 
newspaper he had been reading and looking at 
me across the centre-table—“ What about the 
party, Agnes?” 

“We shall have to give it, I suppose.” We 
must drop out of the fashionable circle in which 
I desired to remain, or do our part in it. I had 
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thought it all over—looking at the dark side 
and at the bright side—and settled the question. 
I had my weaknesses as well as others. There 
was social eclat in a party, and I wanted my 
share. 

“Wine, and brandy, and all?” said my hus- 
band. 

“We cannot help ourselves. It is the custom 
of society ; and society is responsible, not we.” 

“There is such a thing as individual respon- 
sibility,” returned my husband. “ As to social 
responsibility, it is an intangible thing; very 
well to talk about, but reached by no law, either 
of conscience or the statute-book. You and I, 
and every other living soul must answer to God 
for what we do. No custom or law of society 
will save us from the consequences of our own 
acts. So far we stand alone.” 

But if society bind us to a certain line of ac- 
tion, what are we todo? Ignore society ?” 

“Tf we must ignore society or conscience, 
what then ?” 

His calm eyes were on my face. “I’m afraid,” 
said I, “that you are magnifying this thing 
into an undue importance.” 

He sighed heavily, and dropped his eyes 
away from mine. I watched his countenance, 
and saw the shadows of uneasy thought gather- 
ing about his lips and forehead. 

“Tt is always best,” he remarked, “to con- 
sider the probable consequences of what we in- 
tend doing. If we give this party, one thing is 
certain.” 

“What?” 

“That boys and young men, some of them 
already in the ways that lead to drunkenness 
and ruin, will be enticed to drink. We will 
put temptation to their lips and smilingly in- 
vite them to taste its dangerous sweets. By our 
example, we will make drinking respectable. 
If we serve wine and brandy to our guests, 
young and old, male and female, what do we 
less than any dram-seller in the town? Shall 
we condemn him, and ourselves be blameless? 
Do we call his trade a social evil of the direst 
character, and yet ply our guests with the 
same tempting stimulants that his wretched 
customers crowd his bar-room to obtain ?” 

I was borne down by the weight of what my 
husband said. I saw the evil that was involved 
in this social use of wines and liquors which he 
so strongly condemned. But alas, that I must 
say it! neither principle nor conscience were 
strong enough to overcome my weak desire 
to keep in good standing with my fashion- 
able friends. I wanted to give a party—I felt 
that I must givea party. Gladly would I have 
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dispensed with liquor; but I had not the cour- 
age to depart from the regular order of things. 
So, I decided to give the party. 

“Very well, Agnes,” said my husband, when 
the final decision was made. “If the thing has 
to be done, let it be well and liberally done.” 

I had a very dear friend; a Mrs. Martindale. 
As school-girls, we were warmly attached to 
each other, and as we grew older, our friendship 
became closer and tenderer. Marriage, that 
separates so many, did not separate us. Our 
lots were cast in the same city, and in the same 
social circle. She had an only son, a young 
man of fine intellect and much promise, in 
whom her life seemed bound up. He went into 
the army at an early period of the war, and 
held the rank of second lieutenant; conducting 
himselfbravely. A slight, but disabling wound 
sent him home a short time previous to the 
surrender of Lee, and before he was well enough 
to join his regiment, it was mustered out of 
service. 

Alfred Martindale left his home, as did thou- 
sands of other young men, with his blood un- 
touched by the fire of alcohol, and returned 
from the war, as thousands of other young men 
returned, with its subtle poison in all his yeins. 

The dread of this very thing had haunted his 
mother during all the years of his absence in 
the army. 

“Oh, Agnes,” she had often said to me, with 
eyes full of tears, “it is not the dread of his 
death that troubles me most. I have tried to ad- 
just that sad event between myself and God. In 
our fearful crisis, he belongs to his country. I 
could not withhold him, though my heart 
seemed breaking when I let him go. [I live in 
the daily anticipation of a telegram announcing 
death or a terrible wound. Yet that is not the 
thing of fear I dread; but something worse— 
his moral defection. I would rather he fell in 
battle, than come home to me with manhood 
wrecked. What I most dread is intemperance. 
There is so much drinking among officers. It 
is the curse of our army. I pray that he may 
escape; yet weep, and tremble, and fear while 
I pray. -Oh, my friend! I think his fall into 
this terrible vice would kill me.” 

Alas for my friend! Her son came home to 
her with tainted breath and fevered blood. It 
did not kill her. Love held her above despair, 
and gave her heart a new vitality. She must 
be a savior; not a weak mourner over wrecked 
hopes. : 

With what a loving care and wise discretion 
did she set herself to work to withdraw her 
son from the dangerous path in which his feet 
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were walking; and she would have been suc- ~ At last the evening came, and our guests 
cessful, but for one thing. The customs of so- § began to arrive, in party dresses and party 
ciety were against her. She could not keep 2 faces, richly attired, smiling and gracious. 
him away from the parties and evening enter- 5 Among the earliest were Mr. and Mrs. Martin- 
tainments of her friends; and here all the good dale, their son and daughter. The light in my 
resolutions she had led him to make were as ? friend’s eyes, as we clasped hands and looked 
flax fibres in the flame of a candle. He had into each other’s faces, did not conceal the 
no strength to resist when wine sparkled and ) shadows of anxious fear that rested on them. 
flashed all around him, and bright eyes and ( As I held Alfred’s hand, and gazed at him for 
ruby lips invited him to drink. It takes more $ a moment, a pang shot through my heart. 
than ordinary firmness of principle to abstain 2 Would he go out as pure and manly as he had 
in a fashionable company of ladies and gentle- § come in? Alas, no!. for I had made pro- 
men, where wine and brandy flow as water. ) vision for his fall. 
In the case of Albert Martindale, two things The company was large and fashionable. I 
were against him. He was not strong enough § shall not attempt a description of the dresses, 
to set himself against any tide of custom, in ? nor venture an estimate touching the value of 
the first place; and in the second, he had the diamonds. I have no heart for this. No doubt 
allurement of appetite. ; the guests enjoyed themselves to the degree 
I knew all this, when, with my own hand, I 2? usual on such occasions. I cannot say as much 
wrote on one of our cards of invitation, “Mr. for at least one of the hosts. In the supper- 
and Mrs. Martindale and family ;” but did 2 room stood a table, the sight of which had 
not think of it, until the card was written. ( smitten my eyes with pain. Its image was 
As I laid it aside with the rest, the truth ) perpetually before me. All the evening, while 
flashed on me and sent a thrill of pain along ? my outward eyes looked into happy faces, my 
every nerve. My heart grew sick and my § inward gaze rested gloomily on decanters of 
head faint, as thoughts of the evil that might 2 brandy and bottles of wine crowding ,the sup- 
come to the son of my friend in consequence of ( per-table, to which I was soon to invite the 
the temptation I was about to throw in his way, } young men—mere boys, some of them—and 
rushed through my mind. My first idea was ? maidens, whose glad voices filled the air of my 
to recall the card, and I lifted it from the table { drawing-rooms. 
with a half-formed resolution to destroy it. I tried to console myself by the argument 
But a moment’s reflection changed this pur- ( that I was only doing as the rest did—follow- 
pose. I could not give a large entertainment § ing a social custom; and that society was re- 
and leave out my nearest friend and her family. ? sponsible—not the individual. But this did 
The pain and wild agitation of that moment § not lift the weight of concern and self-con- 
were dreadful. I think all good spirits and ) demnation that so heavily oppressed me. 
angels that could get near my conscious life, At last word came that all was ready in the 
strove with me, for the sake of a soul in peril, | supper-room. The hour was eleven. Our 
to hold me back from taking another step in 2 guests passed in to where smoking viands, rich 
the way I was going; for it was not yet too ( confectionery and exhilarating draughts awaited 
late to abandon the party. them. We had prepared a liberal entertainment, 
When, after a long struggle with right con- ? a costly feast of all available delicacies. Almost 
victions, I resumed my work of filling up the § the first sound that greeted my ears after enter- 
cards of invitation, I had such a blinding head- ) ing the supper-room, was the “ pop” of a cham- 
ache that I could scarcely see the letters my ( pagne cork. I looked in the direction from 
pen was forming; and when the task was done, ) whence it came, and saw a bottle in the hands 
I went to bed, unable to bear up against the ? of Albert Martindale. A little back from the 
double burden of intense bodily and mental { young man stood his mother. Our eyes met. 
anguish. Oh, the pain and reproach in the glance of my 
The cards went out, and the question of the ( friend! I could not bear it, but turned my face 
party was settled beyond recall. But that did 5 away. 
not soothe the disquietude of my spirit. I felt I neither ate nor drank anything. The most 
the perpetual burden of a great and troubling { tempting dish had no allurement for my palate, 
responsibility. Do what I would, there was for ; and I shivered at the thought of tasting wine. 
me no ease.of mind. Waking or sleeping, the ( I was strangely and unnaturally disturbed ; yet 
thought of Alfred Martindale and his mother forced to commend myself and be affable and 
haunted me continually. ¢ smilihg to our guests. 
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“Observe Mrs. Gordon,” I heard a lady near » 
me say in a low voice to her companion. 

“What of her?” was returned. 

“ Follow the directions of her eyes.” 

I did so, as well as the ladies near me, and 
saw that Mrs. Gordon was looking anxiously at > 
one of her sons, who was filling his glass for, it 
might be, the second or third time. 

“Tt is no place for that young man,” one of 
them remarked. “I pity his mother. Tom is 
a fine fellow at heart, and has a bright mind; 
but he is falling into. habits that will, I fear, 
destroy him. I think he has too much self- 
respect to visit bar-rooms frequently; but an 2 
occasion like this gives him a liberty that is § 
freely used to his hurt. It is all very respect- 
able; and the best people set an example he is 
too ready to follow.” 

I heard no more, but that was quite enough 
to give my nerves a new shock, and fill my 
heart with a new disquietude. A few minutes 
afterwards, I found myself at the side of Mrs. 
Gordon. To a remark that I made, she an- 
swered in an absent kind of way, as though the 
meaning of what I said did not reach her 
thought. She looked past me; I followed her 
eyes with mine, and saw her youngest boy, not 
yet eighteen, with a glass of champagne to his 
lips. He was drinking with a too apparent 
sense of enjoyment. The sigh that passed the 
mother’s lips, smote my ears with accusa- 
tion. 

“Mrs. Carleton!” 


Powe 


ata, 


A frank, cheery voice 
dropped into my ear. It was that of Albert 
Martindale, the son of my friend. He was 
handsome, and had a free, winning manner. I 
saw by the flush in his cheeks, and the gleam 
in his eyes, that wine had already quickened 
the flow of blood in his veins. 

“You are enjoying yourself,” I said. 

“Oh, splendidly !” then bending to my ear, 5 
he added—“ You’ve given the finest entertain- 
ment of the season.” 

“Flush!” I whispered, raising my finger. 
Then added, in a warning tone—“ Enjoy it in 
moderation, Albert.” 

His brows knit slightly. The crowd parted 
us, and we did not meet again during the even- 
ing. 

By twelve o’clock, most of the ladies had 
withdrawn from the supper-room ; ‘but the en- 
ticement of wine held too many of the men 
there—young and old. Bursts of coarse laugh- 
ter, loud exelamations, and snatches of song 
rang out from the company in strange confu- ( 
sion. It was difficult to realize that the actors § 
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in this scene of revelry were gentlemen, and ? 


oe eee - 


one YO 


gentlemen’s sons, so called, and not the coarse 
frequenters of a corner tavern. 

Guests now began to withdraw quietly. It 
was about half past twelve when Mrs. Martin- 
dale came down from the dressing-room, with 
her daughter, and joined Mr. Martindale in the 
hall, where he had been waiting for them. 

“Where is Albert ?” I heard the mother ask. 

“Tn the supper-room, I presume; I’ve looked 
for him in the parlors,’ Mr. Martindale an- 
swered, 

“T will call him for you,” I said, coming 


, forward 


“Oh, do if you please,” my friend replied. 


There was a husky tremor in her voice. 

I went to the supper-room. All the ladies 
had retired, and the door was shut. What a 
scene for a gentleman’s house presented itself! 
Cigars had been lighted, and the air was thick 
with smoke. As I pushed open the door, my 
ear was fairly stunned by the confusion of 
sounds. There was a hush of voices, and I saw 
bottles from many hands set quickly upon the 
table, and glasses removed from lips already 
too deeply stained with wine. With three or 
four exceptions, all of this company were young 
men and boys. Near the door was the person 
I sought. 

“ Albert!” I called; and the young man 
came forward. His face was darkly flushed, 
and his eyes red and glittering. 

“ Albert, your mother is going,” I said. 

“Give her my compliments,” he answere*. 
with an air of mock courtesy, “and tell her tha; 
she has my gracious permission.” 

“Come!” I urged; “she is waiting for you.” 

He shook his head resolutely. “I’m not 
going for an hour, Mrs. Carleton. Tell mother 
not to trouble herself. I’ll be home in good 
time.” 

I urged him, but in vain. 

“Tell him that he must come!” Mrs. Martin- 
dale turned on her husband an appealing look 
of distress, when I gave her Albert’s reply. 

But the father did not care to assert an au- 
thority which might not be heeded, and an- 
swered—“ Let him enjoy himself with the rest. 
Young blood beats quicker than old.” 

The flush of excited feeling went out of Mrs. 
Martindale’s face. I saw it but for an instant 
after.this reply from her husband; but like a 
sun-painting, its whole expression was trans- 
ferred to a leaf of memory, where it is as pain- 
fully vivid now as on that never-to-be-forgotten 
evening. It was pale and convulsed, and the 
eyes full of despair. A dark presentiment of 
something terrible had fallen upon her—the 
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shadow of an approaching woe that was to bur- , 


den all her life. 
My friend passed out from my door and left 
me so wretched that I could with difficulty rally 


my feelings to give other parting guests a plea- > 


sant word. Mrs. Gordon had to leave in her 


carriage without her sons, who gave no heed to | 


the repeated messages she sent to them. 
At last, all the ladies were gone; but there 


still remained a dozen young men in the sup- ¢ 
per-room, from whence came to my ears asick- ¢ 
IT sought my cham- ‘ 


ening sound of carousal. 
ber, and partly disrobing, threw myself on a , 
bed. Here I remained in a state of wretched- 
ness impossible to describe, for over an hour, ; 
when my husband came in. 


“ Are they all gone?” I asked, rising. 


( 
All, thank God!” he answered, with a sigh of ° 
relief. Then, after a moment’s pause, he said— ( 


“Tf I live a thousand years, Agnes, the scene 
of to-night shall never be repeated in my house! 


I feel not only a sense of disgrace, but worse—a ) 
What have we been doing? ° 


sense of guilt! 
Giving our influence and our money to help in 
the works of elevating and refining society? 


or in the work of corrupting and debasing it? ¢ 


Are the young men who left our house a little } 
while ago, as strong for good as when they 


camein? Alas! alas! that we must answer, No! ¢ 


What if Alfred Martindale were our son ?” 

This last sentence pierced me as if it had 
been a knife, 

“He went out just now,” continued 
Carleton, “so much intoxicated that he walked ‘ 
straight only by an effort.” 

“Why did you let him go?” I asked, fear ( 
laying suddenly its cold hand on my heart. ‘ 
“What if harm should come to him?” 


“The worst harm will be a night at the ( 
Station House, should he happen to get into a | 
my husband ( 


drunken brawl on his way home,” 
replied. 

I shivered as I murmured—“ His poor mo- } 
ther !” ( 
“JT thought of her,” replied Mr. Carleton, 
“as I saw him depart just now, and said to my- 


self bitterly—‘To think of sending home from ‘ 
my house to his mother, a son in that condi- ? 


tion!’ And he was not the only one!” 
We were silent after that. 
80 heavy that we could not talk. 


daylight before I slept, and then my dreams 


“were of so wild and strange a character that ? 


slumber was brief and unrefreshing. 

The light came dimly in through half-drawn 
curtains on the next morning, when a servant ‘ 
knocked at my door. 


Mr. ? 


Our hearts were , 
Tt was near ¢ 
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“What is wanted ?” I asked. 

“Did Mr. Alfred Martindale sleep here last 
night ?” 

I sprang from my bed, strangely agitated, 
and partly opening the chamber door, said, in 
a voice whose unsteadiness I could not con- 
trol—“ Why do you ask, Katy? Who wants to 
know ?” 

“Mrs. Martindale has sent to inquire. 
girl says he didn’t come home last night.” 

“Tell her that he left our house about two 
o’clock,” I replied; and shutting the chamber 
door, staggered back to the bed and fell across 
it, all my strength gone for the moment. 

“Send her word to inquire at one of the 
police stations,” said my husband, bitterly. 

I did not answer, but lay in a half stupor, 
under the influence of benumbing mental pain. 
After awhile I arose, and, looking out, saw 
everything clothed in a white mantle, and the 
snow falling in large flakes, heavily but silently, 
through the still air. How the sight chilled 
me. That the air was piercing cold, I knew by 
the delicate frost-pencillings all over the win- 
dow panes. 

After breakfast, I sent to Mrs. Martindale a 
note of inquiry about Albert. A verbal an- 
swer came from the distracted mother, saying 
that he was still absent, and that inquiry of the 


The 


police had failed. to bring any intelligence in 


regard to him. It was still hoped that he had 
gone home with some friend, and would return 
during the day. 

Steadily the snow continued to fall, and as 
the wind had risen since morning, it drifted: 
heavily. By ten o’clock it was many inches 
deep, and there was no sign of abatement. My 
suspense and fear were so oppressive that, in 
spite of the storm, I dressed myself and went 
out to call on my friend. I found her in her 
chamber, looking very pale, and calmer than I 
had hoped to find her. But the calmness I 
soon saw to be a congelation of feeling. Fear 
of the worst had frozen the wild waves into 
stillness. 

“God knows best,” she said, in a voice so sad 
that its tones ached through my heart. “We 
are all in His hands. Pray for me, Agnes, that 
‘I may have strength. If He does not give me 
strength, I shall die.” 

I shivered; for both in voice and look were 
signs of wavering reason. I tried to comfort 
her with suggestions as to where Albert might 
be. “No doubt,” I said, “he went home with 
a friend, and we may look any momez:? for his 
return. Why should the absence of a few 
hours s6 alarm you?” 
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There was a stony glare in her eyes as she 
shook her head silently. She arose, and walk- 
ing to the window, stood for several minutes 
looking out upon the snow. I watched her 
closely. She was motionless as marble. After 
awhile I saw a quick shudder run through her 
frame. Then she turned and came slowly back 
to the lounge from which she had risen, and 
lay down quietly, shutting her eyes. Oh, the 
still anguish of that pale, pinched face! Shall 
I ever be able to draw a veil over its image in 
my mind? ‘ 

Suddenly she started up. Her ear had caught 
the sound of the street bell which had just been 
rung. She went hurriedly to the chamber door, 
opened it, and stood out in the upper hall, 
listening. 

“Who is it?” she asked, in a hoarse, eager 
undertone, as a servant came up after answering 
the bell. 

“Mrs. Gordon’s man. He called to ask if 
we'd heard anything from Mr. Albert yet.” 

Mrs. Martindale came back into her chamber 
with a whiter face and unsteady steps, not re- 
plying. The servant stood looking after her 
with a countenance in which doubt and pity 
were mingled; then turned and went down 
stairs. 

I did not go home until evening. All day 
the snow fell drearily, and the wind sighed and 


moaned along the streets, or shrieked painfully ‘ 


across sharp angles, or rattled with wild, impa- 
tience the loose shutters that obstructed its way. 
Every hour had its breathless suspense or nerv- 
ous excitement. Messengers came and went 
perpetually. As the news of Albert’s prolonged 
absence spread among his friends, and the 
friends of the family, the circle of search and 
inquiry became larger, and the suspense greater. 
To prevent the almost continual ringing of the 
vell, it was muffled, and a servant stationed by 
the door to receive or answer all who came. 

Night dropped down, shutting in with a 
strange suddenness, as some heavier clouds 
darkened the west. Up to this period not a 
single item of intelligence from the absent one 
had been gained since, as related by one of the 
young Gordons, he parted from him between 
two and three o’clock in the morning, and saw 
him take his way down one of the. streets, not 
far from his home, leading to the river. It was 
snowing fast at the time, and the ground was 
already well covered. Closer questioning of 
the young man revealed the fact that Albert 
Martindale was, at the time, so much intoxi- 
cated that he could not walk steadily. 

“T looked after him,” said Gordon, “as he 
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left me, and saw him stagger from side to side; 
but in a few moments the snow and darkness 
hid him from sight. He was not far from home, 
and would, I had no doubt, find his way there.” 

Nothing beyond this was ascertained on the 
first day of his absence. I went home soon after 
dark, leaving Mrs. Martindale with other 


friends. The anguish I was suffering no words 


can tell. Not such anguish as pierced the mo- 
ther’s heart; but, in one degree sharper, in that 
guilt and responsibility were on my conscience. 

Three days went by. He had vanished and 
left no sign! The whole police of the city 
sought for him, but in vain. Their theory was 
that he had missed his home, and wandered on 
towards the docks, where he had been robbed 
and murdered and his body cast into the river. 
He had on his person a valuable gold watch, 
and a diamond pin worth over two hundred dol- 
lars; sufficient temptation for robbery and mur- 
der, if his unsteady feet had chanced to bear 
him into that part of the city lying near the 
river. 

All hope of finding Albert, alive was aban- 
doned after a week’s agonizing suspense, and 
Mr. Martindale offered a reward of five hun- 
dred dollars for the recovery of his son’s body. 
Stimulated by this offer, hundreds of boatmen 
began the search up and down the rivers, and 
along the shores of the bay, leaving no point 
unvisited where the body might have been 
borne by the tides. But over large portions of 
this field, ice had formed on the surface, closing 
up many small bays and indentations of the 
land. There were hundreds of places, into any 
one of which the body might have floated, and 
where it must remain until the warm airs of 
spring set the water free again. The search 
was fruitless. 

Mrs. Martindale, meantime, had lapsed into 
a state of dull indifference to everything but her 
great sorrow. That absorbed her whole men- 
tal life. It was the house in which her soul 
dwelt, the chamber of affliction wherein she 
lived, and moved, and had her being—so darkly 
draped that no light came in through the win- 
dows. Very still and passionless she sat here, 
refusing to be comforted. 

Forced by duty, yet dreading always to look 
into her face, that seemed full of accusations, | 
went often to see my friend, It was very plain 
that, in her mind, I was an accessory to her 
son’s death. Not after the first few days did 1 
venture to offer a word of comfort; for, such 
words from my lips seemed as mockery. They 
faltered on my tongue. 

One day I called and the servant took up 
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myname. On returning to the parlor, she said ¢ 
that Mrs. Martindale did not feel very well, and ° 
wished to be excused. The servant’s manner } 
confirmed my instant suspicion. I had looked ; 
for this; yet was not the pang it gave me less 

acute for the anticipation? Was I not the in- ; 
strumental cause of a great calamity that had ‘ 
wrecked her dearest hope in life? And how ; 
could she bear to see my face? 

I went home very heavy-hearted. My hus- ‘ 
band tried to comfort me with words that had ) 
no balm for either his troubled heart or mine. ? 
The great fact of our having put the cup of con- ; 
fusion to that young man’s lips and sent him ; 
forth at midnight in no condition to find his ( 
way home, stood out too sharply defined for any ; 
self-delusion. 

I did not venture to the house of my friend 
again. She had dropped a curtain between us, 
and I said—“It shall be a wall of separa- 
tion.” 

Not until spring opened was the body of Al- 
bert Martindale recovered. It was found float- 
ing in the dock, at the end of the street down 
which young Gordon saw him go with unsteady 
steps in the darkness and storm on that night of 
sorrow. His watch was in his pocket, the hands 
pointing to half-past two, the time, in all pro- 
bability, when he fell into the water. The dia- 
mond pin was in his scarf, and his pocket-book 
in his pocket, unrifled. He had not been rob- 
bed and murdered. So much was certain. To all 
it was plain that the bewildered young man, left 
to himself, had piunged on blindly ‘through the 
storm, going he knew not whither, until he 
reached the wharf. The white sheet of snow ly- 
ing over everything, liid from eyes like his the 
treacherous margin, and he stepped, unheeding, 
to his death! It was conjectured that his body had 
floated, by.an incoming tide, under the wharf, 
and that his clothes had caught in the logs and 
held it there for so long a time. 

Certainty is always better than doubt. On 
the Sunday after the saddest funeral it has ever 
been my lot to attend, Mrs. Martindale appeared 
for the first time in church. I did not see her 
face, for she kept her heavy black veil closely 
drawn. On the following Sunday she was in } 
the family pew again, but still kept her face 
hidden. From friends who visited her (I did ‘ 
not call again after my first denial) I learned § 
that she had become calm and resigned. 

To one of these friends she said—“ It is better 
that he should have died, than live to be what 
I too sadly fear our good society would have 
made him—a social burden and disgrace. But } 
custom and example were all against him. It 
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was at the house of one of my oldest and dear- 
est friends that wine enticed him. The sister 
of my heart put madness in his brain, and 
then sent him forth to meet a death he had no 
skill left to avoid.” 

Oh, how these sentences cut, and bruised, and 
pained my heart already too sore to bear my 
own thoughts without agony ! 

What more shall I write? Is not this un- 
adorned story sad enough, and full enough of 
counsel and warning? Far sooner would I let ~ 
it sleep, and go farther and farther away into 
the oblivion of past events; but the times de- 
mand a startling cry of warning. And so, out of 
the dark depths of the saddest experience of my 
life, I have brought this grief, and shame, and 
agony to the light, and let it stand shivering in 
the face of all men. 


A MEMORY. 


BY MRS. MARY LATHAM CLARK. 
OW soft and fair the sunset light 
Was o’er the landscape flung; 
How tenderly the sweet-voiced birds 
Their evening vespers sung! 
And as we strayed, how deep a spell 
Upon our spirits hung! 


Fair flowers bloomed within our path 
And upward smiled on me; 

I gazed on them with tearful eyes, 
That thou wert not to see, 

And sadly thought on many things 
I might not breathe to thee. 


I thought how soon from my young life 
Would fade the rosy flush: 

I thought how Hope’s sweet, cheering voice 
Its melody would hush, 

And in my heart Love’s tender flowers 
How rudely I must crush ! 


The twilight came—but on our path 
A wildering light was flung; 

While Joy, and- Hope, and Love, and Peace 
Their glorious anthem sung, 

And o’er our hearts how deep a spell 
And how enchanting, hung! 


—-0595 0o——_. 


Tue “ little child set in the midst,” is often- 
times an almost angelic power in the house- 
hold. Nearly all of us know such instances. 
The Evas of families whose names are un- 
known to publicity, have no less a beautiful 
and heavenly ministry because no pen por- 
trays it. 
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OSSIFIED WOMEN. 





, BY ROSELLA, 





W E had been talking, auntie and I, of wo- 
¥ men’s minds contracting after having set- 
tled down in homes of their own ; how often their 
minds grew narrow, and barren, and unlovely ; 
How frequently the girl we loved and clung 
to in our girlhood, twining about her like a 
vine, grew to caring only for clean floors, fine 


‘furniture, and all the fashionable follies of the 


times. How soon faded all the freshness and 
beauty from the soul that should have retained 
its newness and sweetness, even down to old 
age! How many lovely girls become ossified 
old women ! 

And thus we sat and talked beside the open 
door, from below which we could hear the 
sleepy humming of the bees among the sweet 
pea blossoms. 

Auntie and I had taken tea the evening pre- 
vious at Susie Gordon’s. But how changed she 
was from the Susie we had both known and 
loved in her girlhood. Her thoughts went no 
higher than to embrace her home and house- 
hold goods, and the daily routine in which she 
went around and around. 

Her hair, that curled naturally, was tightly 
drawn back and twisted up in a sl 
away from her blue-veined forehead, and neck 
and ears. I slipped behind her chair with a 
“ Now, Susie, darling, just for the sake of lang 
syne,” and took out the strong hair-pins, and 
shook the heavy coil into little rings, and curls 





iapeless knot, 


and waves, over her neck and shoulders, saying 
I wanted to see the girl Susie, not the woman. 
But she had grown away from all this—I 
could see that when she turned her head to one 
side and looked ashamed, as if she was stepping 





aside from womanly dignity. 

Strange we will let our own affairs so fill our 
minds to the exclusion of everything else! Our 
own sorrows rise up before us like a wall, and 
we see no further. This wall loomed up right 
before Susie, shutting out all the sunlight. She 
sorrowed yet over a baby safe in the fold sum- 
mers ago—she grieved over the'waywardness of 
sons and daughters—the fruit, alas, of her own 
impatience ‘and bad discipline; she mourned 
ever the state of her health—the vigor and elas- 
ticity of youth were all gone, and life was only 
a warfare from the cradle to the grave, sha- 
dowed by pain and sorrow and disappointment. 

(20) 


Her face, once the light of home and the 
school-room, was clouded, and about her mouth 
were settled lines, furrowed there by unrest, and 
the turning away from the light. Her graceful 
figure was stooped and dwarfed, and the spring 
had all gone from her step. Nothing left of the 
beautiful blooming Susie whom Charlie Gor- 
don had wed fifteen years before; he had no- 
thing to rest his heart upon—he was as surely 
widowed as though the grass and violets grew 
over her dead white face. 

Oh, I longed to fold in my arms the Susie of 
my girlhood; I wanted to talk of the past, of 
the beloved we had known, and of the sainted 
who had ‘entered into that rest from whence 
they would go out no more forever. Thinking 
of all this, I beguiled her away to the orchard, 
where the freshness and bloomy verdure would 
do her good and quicken her heart to the rap- 
turous beauty that lay all over the smiling 
earth. 

3ut-it availed nothing. Her mind was nar- 
rowed down to her own trivial trials. I told 
her it was a joy to live in this world, ripe unto 
fulness with grandeur, and goodness and sweet- 
ness, and we—crowned with love. That if we 
lived truly, we would see truly, and walk as 
priestesses, and if even one, a nobie and earnest 


man, said—“TI bless God for the sweet gift of 


you,” it was enough to consecrate and make us 
supremely blest. How many were waiting to 
be led by our gentle hands and kind words. 
How many hearts, warm and ready to brim 
over with goodness, were locked, and we coldly 
held the keys! How many faces wore masks, 
heavy and dark, that a smile of ours might 
raise forever—fallen, chilled, poverty-stricken, 
sorrowing, lonely, feeling for steps to climb up, 
bereft, and we, who might be ministers for 
good, folding our hands, and turning away, and 
thus wasting the only valuable gifts that we 
could use unselfishly. 

And thus I talked to the Susie of the present, 
out of love for the Susie of the past, who had 
walked beside me in the rainbow-tinted years 
of my girlhood. Oh, how hard to awake and 
find an ossified woman where you thought to 
meet warm flesh and blood, glowing with pink 
and white life, sparkling, and radiant, and lov- 
ing, the girl still, but ripe, and mature and 
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luscious as the fruit of the golden autumn- } are as a dream—unreal, false; to find petrifac- 


time. tions where you weresure of jewels, ashes where 
J know of no pain that goes all through the { you hoped for roses, and a fretful, unripe, pre- 
heart with such a sickening, deathly sensation ) mature old age, where you looked for, and an- 
as this sudden awakening gives one; to know 2? ticipated, and should have found all the joy 
that the treasured memories of blooming years { and jubilant freshness of youth. 


THE LITTLE RED CLOAK. 
BY te Cc. 
Author of “ The Sunny Maple.” 





notes to-night. He sometimes went up there 
on Sabbath morning to listen to the music. He 
went into the vestibule and peeped in. Such 
a rare sight! There were whole trees in the 
corners, and festoons of evergreen swinging 
from the very ceiling, and wreathed about the 
pillars and gas fixtures, while crosses of ever- 
green decked with flowers embellished the 
altar and the walls, and mottoes in green above 
which a doll’s foot, a drum-stick, or a wayward ( them, among which he read—“ Peace on earth, 
jumping-jack would here and there protrude. ) good-will toward men,” “Christ was born in 
A lady dropped a package of sugar-plums, and ¢ Bethlehem,” and others, The whole scene was 

¢ illuminated with the brightest light, and over 


as they rolled over the sidewalk, two or three ‘ 
ragged urchins sprang forward to gather them ) the desk was a single shining star—it all looked 


( 
up. Paul looked on, and he thought he never ? like some enchanted bower. 
saw a sweeter smile—unless it was his mo- § Do you ask why Paul did not go in as others 
ther’s—than this lady gave these poor chil- ? did, and sit in the velvet-cushioned pews, and 
dren, as she said, cheerily—“That’s right; § enjoy with them the sacred beauty of the scene? 
gather them up, children; you’re very welcome ) Paul was poor—oh, very poor! He had no 
to them, and a merry Christmas in the bar- ¢ stockings on his blue, bare feet, and his faded 
gain.” The ragged boys looked ashamed of $ and patched summer jacket was. little protec- 
their greediness, and seemed to feel a sense of 2 tion against the chill winds of December. The 
possible goodness; if every one were as kind ¢ men and boys who went into the church were 
as she. “Kind words cost nothing, and do no ) clad in rich cloth and warm furs, and the 
harm,” she thought, as she passed on. silken robes of devout women brushed his bare 
P.ul half sighed as he noticed that nearly all § ankles as he stood half concealed behind the 
the men bore nice fat geese, turkeys and chick- ) pillar. A little girl in a scarlet cloak, trimmed 
ens—some in baskets from which the feet ( with ermine, with long curls of a pale golden 
peeped out, others in neat packages tied with a 5 hue, over which a snowy ostrich feather drooped 
string, while still others—hardy, laboring men— ? from her velvet cap, said to her companion— 
swung them by the feet in a free and independ- “Papa, did you see that little beggar boy? 
ent way, as if they were quite willing all the ) Why don’t they turn him out?” 
world should know that they could afford a Paul did not hear it, for just as she spoke, the 
Christmas goose. first notes of the organ pealed out in a triumphal 
But Paul checked the sigh before it attained 2 burst of music, and the boy bent his whole soul 
its full growth, and said to himself—“ What’s ( to listen. He felt neither cold or hunger now, 
the use? things will come right one of these ) for his soul was warmed and fed with this 
days, perhaps, and I too may live to carry ¢ glorious jubilate. 
home a Christmas goose.” He drew nearer the door, and at last ventured 
Then the church-bells pealed out a merry 2 inside, hiding in the shadow of a spruce 
ehime, and Paul went up towards the church, ( tree. 
for he knew the organ would play its grandest ) There he saw a majestic, dark haired woman, 


T was Christmas Eve in the great city, and 

Paul True went out into the crowded streets. 
He wandered idly along, pausing, as others did, 
to look into each gay window, decked with 
evergreen wreaths and crosses, and filled with 
all manner of holiday gifts. It really seemed 
as if all the grown-up people were out to-night, 
thronging the shops and streets, and hurrying 
home with suspicious looking bundles, from 
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dressed in fleecy white, with her skirt sprinkled ‘ 
with flowers, stand and sing— ' 

“Fear not: for behold I bring you good ? 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all peo- § 
ple, for unto you is born this day in the city of > 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

Paul fancied she was that angel of the procla- 
mation. Then the whole chorus sung: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good-will toward men.” 

So the Oratorio of the immortal Handel went ? 
on in all its majesty, telling of the Saviour who ) 
was so lowly born, who died and rose again— ? 
_ and of all that listened to the thrilling strains ? 

from the red lips of the dark-haired singer, 
none listened with all their heart and soul as ( 
did poor little Paul True. To him it was wor- \ 
ship—to them it was only art, and as the silk > 
robes rustled out again, and lace handkerchiefs ¢ 
filled the air with costly perfumes, they said to ‘ 
each other—“She sang even better than ever , 
before!” “It will be long before we shall ever 
see her equal in the oratorio.” 

“But Paul still listened to the organ notes ¢ 
that seemed to say —“ Praise God! Praise God!” ? 
The little red cloak came forth again, and the 
little wearer tossed back the ostrich plume and 

said : 

“T think he must be a pickpocket, papa; 
what else can he come here for?” 

So a man took Paul roughly by the arm and 
thrust him down the steps into the street, telling ‘ 
him something about the station-house; but he } 
did not care; he had heard the last triumphant 
notes of the heavenly music, and through all his 
life, whenever he paused to listen, he would still ? 
hear the echoes of that Christmas music rever- 
berating among his heart’s harp-strings. None >) 
could ever take from him the riches of such a 
memory. 

He saw the little red cloak go up the steps of ; 
a stately stone mansion, and disappear in the ( 
warm light of the parlor; ‘he heard the gleeful ‘ 
shout of the little maid, as she saw the magic ‘ 
tree, gleaming with tiny colored candles, and § 
filled with all the welcome fruit of Christras. 
Then he went down a narrow alley in the rear, 
to his own home. It was an old crazy wooden 
building, divided into tenements of two or three 
rooms, which were filled with poor wretched 
people; too poor to afford more comfortable 
lodgings. 

In one of the neatest and cleanest of these 
rooms, a woman sat sewing on a pretty embroid- 
ered jacket; her hands were very thin, and her ( 
cheeks hollow, and her whole frame emaciated. ' 


Yet her eyes were deep and bright, and lighted 
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up her face with a pleasant light; and the smile 
she gave Paul when he entered, seemed to 
smooth away years of care and pain from her 
features. 

Paul had often watched her face, and tried to 
think how it would look, and how the world 
would seem to him when the light of those eyes, 
and the brightness of that smile had gone out 
forever. There is no smile to greet us in all the 
world like a mother’s smile. 

“Now where has my son been straying, with 
his poor bare feet?” she said, plying her needle 
more swiftly ; “hunting for Santa Claus?” 

“Oh, no, mother ; I’m too large now to expect 
Santa Claus to make me a visit. He only comes 
to rich children, you know.” 

“Tm sorry it’s true, Paul; but we must be 
thankful for what we do have; and if we are 
contented with our lot, and make the best of it, 
the rich can do no more.” 

“But the Bible says it is hard for rich men to 
get to Heaven, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes ; there are temptations in riches, Paul— 
temptation to ease and vanity and selfishness, 
but we have other temptations of envy and dis- 
content and repining. No matter what our 
rank or station, we shall always find its corres- 
ponding temptations. We can only do our duty 
and trust in the Lord,” 

“Tt’s hard, sometimes, mother, when so very 
little of what the rich throw away would make 
us so comfortable. Only the price of the ermine 
trimming on that little red cloak would give 
us food and coal and warm clothes all winter,” 

“Yes, dear; and if I only had the money for 
making it, I could make my Paul a Christmas 
present of some nice warm stockings and shoes.” 

“No, mother ; not till you got you some warm 
flannel and a thick shawl. I am young and 
tough, and can bear the cold better than you 
can. I saw the little red cloak to-night, mother, 
and such a dear little girl that wore it. She 
lives in the great stone house, right here by us, 
and they had a Christmas-tree there; and oh, 
mother, I heard all the music at the Church— 
such heavenly music! I did wish you were 
there. I shall never forget it. And I have got 
a secret from you, mother.” 

“A secret from your mother! I hope it is 
the first and last.” 

“Tm sure it is, and I can’t keep it any 
longer.” 

“T thought you couldn’t, I’m waiting.” 

“T have got a Christmas present for yon, 
and I meant to keep it till morning, but I can’t. 
I know you wont hang up your stocking—so 
here it is,” 
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“Why, Paul! who would have thought of 
my having a present, and from my little son! 
What can it be?” She had dropped her work 
and was busy with the little parcel, removing 
the many wrappers, with all the smiling delight 
of a school-girl. 

There was much fond companionship between 
Paul and his mother. It was a very tiny parcel 
—it might be a ring, a thimble, a breastpin—at 
last she had found it. Only a little strawberry 
emery, a bit of crimson cloth, dotted with green 
seeds, and a bit of embroidered green leaves at 
the stem. Paul had paid for it the five cents 
he had received of the hackman’s wife on the 
first floor, for going on an errand. Such a 
trifle! and yet not even the Kohinoor could 
have given such a thrill of pleasure to the mo- 
ther’s heart, as this little token of her son’s af- 
fection, for which he had spent his all. 

Paul did not exactly like to see the tears 
gather in her eyes, so he went on. “It’s very 
little, mother, but it will keep your needles 
bright, and when I grow up and get rich, I 
shall buy you just such furs and silks as I saw 
to-night in the church, and we will have a 
goose and a plum pudding every single Christ- 


“Yes, Paul, when we are rich—but we are 
rich now in having each other.” 

“That is better than all the riches in the 
world, isn’t it, mother ?” 

Then he kissed her, and crept off to bed, said 
his prayers, and was soon fast asleep. 

The moon hung like a silver shield upon the 
dark blue of the sky, while the stars shone 
like millions of diamonds, like “nails in the 
floor of Heaven,” “ angels’ eyes,” or any other 
bright fancy. It was just such a night as Jack 
Frost loved—he was abroad, and busy, too. 

“T’m a sad unwelcome visitor,” he said; 
“but I can do some pretty work betimes, so I 
will do my best for Christmas day.” 

It was wonderful to see the curious tricks he 
did. First he went all about the city and coun- 
try, drawing pictures on the windows, and every 
picture was unlike all the others; then he 
decked every old stick and dry twig with a 
fanciful covering of jewelled velvet, white and 
glistening. You never saw anything half so 
beautiful. 

Santa Claus came out as usual, with his 
hoard of treasures, dropping down chimneys 
with an alacrity that set chimney-sweeps at de- 
fiance, filling all the dainty stockings that were 
hung for him, in the most silent and mysteri- 
ous manner, 

Then there was another visitor abroad—the 
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angel of happiness—who did not always go 
with Santa Claus.» She came into Paul’s attic, 
and touched his eyes and lips with her finger, 
and smiled on him as he slept, with a warm, 
loving smile that lay like a sweet dream on his 
heart. When he woke in the morning, he 
was so happy that he did not know what to 
make of it. His mother, observing his beam- 
ing face, said—“ What makes my little boy so 
happy this morning ?” 

“Tt is such a good morning, mother, and I 
love you so,” and he gave her a hug that would 
have done credit to a Polar bear. “I have got 
such good presents, too.” 

“Ah, Paul, I wish you might have them.” 

“T tell you, mother, I’ve got them now. 
Haven’t I got you—the very best gift in the 
world; and look out and see what a beautiful 
morning I have got—who’s got a better one? 
didn’t you give me a kiss and a smile—that’s 
four; and just see this picture on the window 
here. This is our cottage, yours and mine, 
where we shall live when—when—you know, 
mother ?” 

“Yes; when our ship comes home.” 

“Yes, mother; and you don’t know how near 
she is now, or what piles of gold she is bringing. 
Maybe she is almost into port. Who knows?” 

“God knows. He does all things well. Here 
is my Christmas gift to my son. It is old, but 
you will prize it more for that, when I tell you 
that your poor father gave it to me when I 
was a bright young girl—for a Christmas pres- 
ent, too. It is-the word of God, Paul—your 
mother’s Bible; let it be your guide.” 

“Oh, mother, nothing could be more pre- 
cious!” It was all be could say, as he took the 
sacred volume reverently and tenderly between 
his two hands, and this time tears were in his 
own eyes. 

“T must go out and breathe the good air, 
mother; it is so close here. Have you a bun- 
dle to carry home?” 

“Yes; this jacket, to No. 7 Vine street. 
When our ship is safely moored, you shall 
have one just like it.” 

The bright frosty air stirred new life and joy 
in his pulses, and there were few really happier 
boys on this Christmas morning than poor 
little Paul True. 

When he returned towards home he saw the 
little red cloak at the back garden gate, and 
the pretty wearer looked very disconsolate, with 
tear-stains on her cheeks. “I wish you a merry 
Christmas,” Paul said very gayly. 

“Go away, little beggar boy,” was the rude 
reply. 
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and my mother made your red cloak.” 
“ Don’t you steal, then ?” 
“T wouldn’t steal for all the world.” 


“What were you in the church for, then? I ¢ 
) her?” 


saw you.” 
“To hear the heavenly music. 
beautiful ?” 


Oh, wasn’t it 


“T don’t know, I’m sure—the church looked > 
’ 


pretty.” 

“ But the music! the music! 
yet. 
morning, when everybody is so happy ?” 

The tears welled up afresh. 


“T’m perfectly miserable, and I guess you 


would be if you had told your papa over and 


over again how you did wish Santa Claus would ° 


bring you a little gold watch, and you should 
only have a wax doll for a Christmas present. 
Oh dear, dear! I never shall be happy again.” 


She leaned her head against the gate and 


sobbed bitterly. 


But Paul could not quite see cause for her § 
misery, though her tears were real enough, and > 
not to ery any more about the watch if you will. 


she was evidently very unhappy. 


“T should think a wax doll was a very pretty } 
present,” he said, consolingly. “And I did not ? 
feel bad when I knew I could not have any ‘§ 
Christmas gifts, though mother did say she ? 
, nah shall cook the dinner, and I will help her 
) carry it. 


would have given me some nice warm shoes 
and stockings if she had had any money to buy 
them with.” 


“Ts she so dreadful poor?” asked the little 


lady, forgetting her grief for a moment. 

“T suppose we are; but she doesn’t always 
get paid for work when she does it, so it makes 
it come hard.” 


“Oh, I know what you mean,” and a crimson 
stain came up to the little girl’s cheeks—a flush > 


of wounded honor, “Mrs. Wallace did not 
pay her for making my cloak. Oh, I heard 


her say she didn’t have any money; and she , 
I will ( 


did have some, for papa gave it to her. 
tell papa. She’s a naughty, wicked woman, 
and I hate her.” 


Now the flush of shame had grown into a ‘ 


blaze of anger; for I am sorry to say, the little 


girl was searcely so kind, and sweet, and for- ( 
) with salt, and spice it with pepper, and put the 


giving as she ought to have béen. 


Just then a tall man appeared at the door, ; 
und spoke quite sternly to her—“ Come into the } 


house, Alice. Who gives you permission to 
talk with street vagrants ?” 
“Oh, papa, he’s not a vagrant, he’s our neigh- 
bor; and his mother made my little red cloak— 
Naga" icely she did it.” eee 
only see how nicely she did it,” holding it up 


° ? 

I can hear it § 
But what are you crying for this fine ? 
us. I have told her so, repeatedly.” 
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’ for his inspection, though little enough he knew 
Hood; I’m your neighbor, and live just here, ‘ 
> Mrs. Wallace did not pay her for it.” 


of the merits of cloak-making. “And, papa, 


She said this, coming up to her father’s side, 


¢ 
and putting her hand in his. 


“Are you sure Mrs. Wallace did not pay 


“Oh, yes, papa—he is a good boy, I’m sure— 


’ and that is the reason he has no shoes and stock- 


ings this bitter cold day. Ugh! how should I 
feel without any shoes and stockings ?” 

“Mrs. Wallace does wrong, I fear. She 
should pay all the poor people who work for 


“Oh, papa, I’ve thought of something.” 

“Did you ever think of anything before?” 

“ No—I mean nothing like this. You know 
I’m all the little girl you’ve got; aint I?” 

“Yes, and the torment of my life,” taking 
her on his knee in the warm parlor. 

“ And you will let me do it, wont you?” 

“Tf it is within the bounds of reason and 
common sense, I suppose I shall have to, or be 
teased to death.” 

“Of course you will. And I will promise 
Now listen”—she took hold of his ears to keep 
his face turned towards her—“I want to make 
this little boy’s mother a present of a Christmas 
dinner, and a ten dollar gold piece, and Han- 


You wont say no, will you?” 

“Quite the contrary, my little Florence 
Nightingale; and here is the ten dollar gold 
piece. Now go and see Hannah, and ell her to 
do her best, and tell Mrs. Wallace I wish to 
speak with her.” 

I’m sure all the gold watches in the world 
would not have made little Alice so happy as 
this wonderful scheme of hers. She insisted 
upon superintending everything, and went 
dancing about like “all possessed,” as Hannah 
told her. She must watch the mysteries of 
stuffing the goose, and follow Hannah to the 
oven to look at it; she prepared the raisins 
with her own little fingers, talking and laugh- 
ing and dancing so wildly that the poor cook 


declared it would be “the greatest wonder in 


the world if she didn’t sweeten her pudding 


eggs into the stuffing, for the child was as crazy 
as a coot.” 

“Oh dear, dear, dear!” cried Alice, in tones 
of despair, “I don’t know where they live, and 
I didn’t ask him his name. It’s all spoiled 
now,” and she began to cry as if her heart 
would break. 
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But Hannah had seen Mrs. True from her ‘ 


chamber window sewing on the red cloak, “and 
it was all right, to be sure, for she lived in the 
third flight, up three pair of stairs, and was just 


fit to lay down and die, with her bony fingers ? 
5 little old Bible—and showed it to her. 


and white face.” 

Tt was all right then; and they placed the 
smoking goose, the fragrant pudding, the jellies, 
pies and cakes into a basket with white nap- 
kins, silver forks and ivory-handled knives, 
and Alice’s own silver cup—for she had de- 


cided to dine out to-day—and carried them up , 


the rickety stairs. Paul answered their knock, 


and looked very much amazed. Mrs. True 5 
was preparing their dinner of hasty pudding ? 
and milk, and the meal was all sifted in a pan 


on a table. 


But Hannah had a kind heart and a pleasant ° 
way, and the little Alice was not proud, if she } 


was rich, so Mrs. True could not feel unplea- ? 
( little benefactor before, and now it was Mrs. 


santly at the intrusion. Indeed, she was quite 
gay, and treated them so kindly that Alice felt 
very much at home, and Mrs. True declared she 
was a fairy in disguise. And when Alice told 
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“T like you all the better for that. 
what she gave me this morning.” 
Somehow Paul felt that the golden-haired 
little maiden would not think lightly of his 
mother’s gift; so he brought it reverently—the 


Here is 


“My father gave it to my mother before I 
was born,” he explained. 

She took it carefully, with a pretty, serious 
look on her face, and gravely opened it to the 
first fly leaf, upon which was written: 

“To Alice Browning, from her friend, George 
True.” 

The grave, solemn look, changed to one of 
wonder and amazement, as she read. She 
looked up bewildered, and murmured—“So 
strange! so strange?” 

“What is strange?” asked Paul. 

“Why, my name is Alice Browning !” 

They had not even known the name of their 


) True’s turn to look astonished. For a moment 


her she had no mother, Mrs. True kissed her ? 
and said, “ Poor little thing,” so tenderly, that § 


Alice laid her head against her shoulder and 


thought she had never scen anybody she loved ? 


so well. 
They spread out the old table, and I am sure 


she did not speak ; then with blanched lips, she 
asked eagerly— 
“ And is your father’s name Benjamin ?” 
“Why yes: and he told me I was named fora 
dear sister that was lost many, many years ago.” 
The tears rolled fairly down the cheeks of 
Mrs. True, and the little girl, quicker of appre- 


) hension than Paul, came to her side, placed her 


it was never before covered with such dainties ( 
as these, and such fine damask and pretty china ) 


plates, Alice nearly forgot the gold piece. She 
had almost finished her plum-pudding, and was 
vying with Paul in finding the greatest number 
of plums, when she suddenly remembered it. 
It was in her pocket, and she took it out and 
extended her closed hand to Mrs. True. 

“Here is a fairy talisman,” she said; “you 
mustn’t look at it till the last thing before you 
go to bed, or it might disappear, or something.” 

Alice had a fine sense of delicacy, that prompt- 
ed her to offer her gift in this way. It was 
carefully folded in a piece of paper; so Mrs. 
True put it aside, saying: 

“T suppose if I disobey my good fairy, she 
will punish me for it.” 


“Oh yes; I should turn you into a black cat, 
¢ Alice? and I suppose I’m a good little brownie.” 


and Paul into an elephant.” 
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Then she told Paul all about her Christmas | 
presents, and he brought out the little straw- , 


berry emery and showed her; and told her all 


about the presents he should make his mother , 


when he got rich; particularly a fur cloak and 
a diamond ring. 
Alice a little gold watch. 


He thought he should give ' 


“My mother’s name is Alice, too,” said Paul. | 


little hand on her shoulder, and asked, with 
sympathetic tears welling up in her own won- 
dering blue eyes: 

“You don’t mean—you cannot be—my own 
Aunt Alice, that papa loved so dearly ?” 

Mrs. True’s lip quivered a little, and she drew 
the little girl to her breast. When she could 
speak, she said: 

“He must indeed be my own brother Benja- 
min. We thought she ship was lost, with all 
on board.” 

“No;’ Alice explained—“it was wrecked 
on the coast of China—and papa was there 
many, many years, and when he came home he 
could never find his dear sister Alice. But he 
will tell you all about it. He has told me a 
great many times. I must goand tell him. It 
seems just like a fairy story, doesn’t it Aunt 


She put her arms about Aunt Alice’s neck, and 
kissed her half a dozen times, and then disap- 


peared. 

In the meantime, Mr. Browning missed Alice 
> from dinner, and inquired of Hannah where she 
Hannah told him that she had been so 
eager to stay to dinner, and that Mrs. True was 
“so much of a lady,” that she was sure he 


was, 
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would not mind. For every one about the ) Christmas.’ 


house were quite well aware that Miss Alice 
had pretty much her own way. 


great confidence in Hannah, for she had lived { 
with them ever since Alice was born, and was ( 
So Mr. , 


every way careful and trustworthy. 


Her father had 5 
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Browning felt quite at ease about his little girl, « 


and took up the papers again. 

Imagine his surprise, then, when she came 
rushing to him in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment, springing into his arms, clasping her 
arms tightly round his neck, and bursting into 
the most violent, nervous fit of crying. 

He was greatly alarmed, and tried to ascer- 
tain the cause of her emotion. Two or three 
times she tried to speak, but only got as far as 
“Oh, papa! papa!’ 

So he waited until she recovered enough to 
say—“ Aunt Alice! I have found Aunt Alice!” 

Then, indeed he became as much agitated as 
she, and his face grew ashy pale, as he com- 
manded her to tell him what she meant, but she 
could only say—“’Twas Aunt Alice that made 
my little red cloak !” 

Then she led her father back to the old 
house, where the silver forks and pretty plates 
still graced the table, for Mrs. True had not 
moved from her place. 

Benjamin Browning could trace no likeness 
in that wasted faded face, to the blooming, red- 
cheeked maiden of his memory. I think this 
was why he covered his face with his hand, and 
sobbed like a child. When he could look at her 
again, he said—Yes, they are Alice’s eyes; but 
what toil and pain and suffering you have borne, 
my poor sister, and living at my door.” 

“Yet pain and sorrow and suffering, often 
makes the soul richer in all the best graces of 
life, Benjamin,” she said. 

But we will not repeat what passed between 
the brother and sister. Our story is a simple 
one, and so we will only tell you what you 
have already guessed, that Aunt Alice and 
cousin Paul went to live at the home of the 
rich Mr. Browning, and Mrs. Wallace lost her 
place as housekeeper. 

Alice never ceased to congratulate herself 
upon being the instrument of all this good for- 
tune to their little household. 

“You see, Cousin Paul, it was all my doing. 
If I hadn’t thought of the dinner, we never 
should have found you out.” 

“But if I hadn’t wished you a ‘Merry Christ- 
mas,’ you never would have thought of the 
dinner.” 

“And if your mother had not made my 
cloak, you would not have wished me ‘ Merry 
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So it is all owing to the little 
red cloak after all; and I mean to keep it 
always.” 

“Tt was all owing to mother, then.” 

“What is it, my dear?’ she asked, coming 
into the parlor. 

“Oh, I was thinking, mother, that I could see 
a ship coming in.” 

“She is already here, Paul.” 


—_==— 


POWER OF A GENTLE REBUKE. 


HERE is a power in Christian words, spoken 

in gentleness and love, that rarely fails to 

impress itself, even on wicked or reckless men. 

If Christians had more courage and fidelity in 

speaking them, good results would be oftener 

witnessed, An exchange tells an incident for 
whose truth it vouches— 

“ A number of passengers were discussing the 
exciting questions of the day on board a steam- 
boat on one of our Western rivers. Oaths were 
frequently heard, and one man in particular, in 
almost every sentence, used the name of his 
Maker in a most irreverent manner. 

“Away from this excited party, but within 
hearing distance, sat a young lady with her hus- 
band and friends. The profanity was noticed 
by them, and they seemed shocked by its bold- 
ness. They could talk, but the timid, shrinking 
lady could act. ‘I can bear it no longer,’ she 
said, as she left her seat and glided into the cir- 
cle of the now loud and angry disputants. 
Placing her hand on the arm of the one who 
had shocked her by his oaths, and trembling 
with emotion she begged him not to take the 
name of God in vain; to think how soon he 
might be called to meet Him in eternity. 
She said a few more words, and, frightened 
at her boldness, she burst into tears and left 
them. 

“The next day, before the boat reached its 
destination, the man came to this lady, took her 
by the hand, thanked her earnestly for her re- 
proof, and said: ‘I will not forget your kind 
words; I will try and be a different man, and 
live for the eternity awaiting me. A. few 
months after, the lady was called from earth. 
The influence of that open and decided rebuke 
will only be known when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed. 

“Many of us can shudder, and deplore the 
open wickedness about us, but how many of us 
have the decision of Christian character to ena- 
ble us to reprove sin in the right spirit when 
the opportunity is given us?” 
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THE HOLLANDS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“ Nothing before, nothing behind, 
The steps of Faith 

Fall on the open void, and find 
The Rock beneath.” 


CHAPTER I. 
AIT a moment, wait a moment, Ross, 
and I shall stop crying and be brave 
again.” 

The voice, a young one and smitten through 
and choked and half-smothered by some sharp 
pain, but a voice that still gave you faith in it— 
in a power behind that would assert itself and 
redeem its promise. 

Then the answer came—a man’s voice this 
time, yet with some subtile family likeness to 
the other, shaken a good deal, so that you felt 
rather than heard the inward struggle that it 
mastered. 

“Well, Jessamine, I'll give you another 
chance. It isn’t too late, yet. Say the word, and 
I'll give up the whole thing and stay with you. 
But you know what an awful thing this poverty 
is, what it has been to us all our lives. It sick- 
ens me now to remember it—one long, wearing 
struggle to make both ends meet and keep up 
ashow of decent appearance and of the old 
family respectability when the means had all 
melted away. Just think for a moment of our 


mother’s poor, worn, anxious face; it looked « 


quieter and happier in the coffin than I ever 
saw it anywhere else, and I just thought to my- 
self then—‘ Poor heart! you wont be harrowed 
any more about the rent, nor have that dread- 
ful hunted look in your eyes, I remember all 
my boyhood as quarter day drew near. The 


little, low roof over your head now wont cost ¢ 


anything !’ ” 


He paused a moment here, and the other 2 


voice sobbed in between. 


“ All that’s over, now, Jessamine, for her, but > 
for us it’s the old story again, for a number of ? 
years, at least. There’s no help for it. Ive ‘ 
looked the thing fairly in the face, turned it 2 


round on every side. It will be only the old 


strain and scramble for us both, wearing out ) 


youth and hope for each of us. Its a 
long, hard pull for a fellow in the city without 
friends or influence of any sort, and there would 
be years of drudgery at some clerkship on a 
pittance of a salary, before I could promise you 


or myself with a comfortable home, and beat 


’ the wolf from the door. But, Jessie, you’re all 


I’ve got in the world now, and come to the 
point, it’s so tough and hard to leave you, that 


, if you say the word, T’ll give it all up and stay 


here and do the best I can.” 

This time the pause was longer, and into it 
there came no sobs. There were struggling 
breaths though. You knew she was girding up 
her soul to speak. 

“T dare not tell you to stay, Ross. It is true 
all that you have said. It seems to me, though, 
now that the time for parting has come, that it 
would be easier to live in a garret and on a 
crust with you, than in a palace without you !” 

“T don’t think it would quite come to that, 
Jessamine,” with a smile, half-bitter, half-sor- 
rowful, on the freshly-bearded lip. 

That was his weakest moment. I think just 
then Ross half wished that Jessamine would 
bid him stay. 

Perhaps the girl dimly discerned it; but, 
young as she was, she had a conscience, and a 
will that obeyed it. Her inmost self had spoken 
in those words—“T do not dare bid you stay.” 
It was right Ross should go. If he stayed, all 
the best possibilities of his future might be pa- 
ralyzed. So though this parting tugged at her 
heartstrings, held in it something of the bitter- 


, ness of death, she would not bid him stay. Give 


the girl credit for it. Of such stuff are the real 
men and women made, whether they stand in 
high places or low, whether the world knows 
them or not. 

“To the garret and the crust?” trying to re- 
turn his smile playfully, but making a pitiful 
failure of it. “ But it would come to the long, 
slow toil and wasting of youth and life, which, 
in the end, would be harder to bear than to 
know you are so far away from me. I see there 
isno place for you near me, Ross, and after 
all, it is God’s world there as much as here.” 

The momentary weakness had slipped from 
the youth’s soul, too. 

“So good-by, Jessie. You and I know all 
that is locked up in those words.” 
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A sudden blenching, a scared look on her > 


face—‘Is it quite time ?” 

“Yes, the train will be along in half an hour. 
I thought it best to make this as short as possi- 
ble for both of us, so I did not get in sooner. 
Will you walk over to the depot with me?” 

She saw that he asked this for her sake, not 
his own. “No, Ross, I could not have all that 
loud, coarse crowd staring at us when I spoke 
the last word—had the last kiss like this. Good- 
by.” Her arms tight about his neck—her 
warm clinging kisses on his lips. 

“Good-by, little sister; oh, good-by!” His 
face was working, his very breath coming in 
hot gasps now. He would break down if he 
stayed’ another minute. There was a small 
lounge in the room. He laid her right down 


on that, as if she had been a baby, her face ( 


away from him, and rushed out of the-room— 
out of the house, going to—life or death—all 
that would be as God willed. 

Jessamine Ross lay there awhile as her bro- 
ther had left her. It seemed that she would 


never have life enough to get up again, except ‘ 
when she felt those dreadful stabs of pain, that , 


doubled her all up like sudden blows. Once in 


a while she wrung her hands in a sudden spasm § 
) river, and the rusty cottage perched on the top 
\ of the hill took in most of it; the stores, and 


of ache, when she looked out to the future, and 


saw the long, slow, desolate years before he 
would come again; he, Ross, the only one of ° 


her race, the only thing, too, she really loved 
on earth. 


“How much better it would have been if ( 
they could only have died,” she thought in the ‘ 


hot, passionate anguish of her youth, “than to 
be on different sides of the world.” 


Suddenly she heard the car whistle—that | 
long, sharp cry, that familiar as it may be, ¢ 
never comes to you in certain moments, in soft, ‘ 


twilights and dead wastes of midnight without 


seeming like the cry of some wild, maddened | 


thing in pain and terror. Jessamine Holland 
sprang up and rushed out. Betwixt the hills 
there was a bend just before they entered the 
hollow where one might get a glimpse of the 
cars. In a moment they came thundering along. 
She snatched off a little crimson scarf she wore 
and shook it in the air. Ross would know just 
where to look for the house. 
caught sight of his figure on the platform. She 
could discern it plainly, though he was half a 
mile away. He took off his hat, swung it in 
the air; and the long train glided out of her 


gaze into the hollow, and Jessamine Holland ) 


stood there all alone. The house behind her 
was a kind of compromise between a cottage 
and a farm-house. It was old; but there had 


In a moment she ‘ 
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been evident attempts to restore it; at least 
give it a certain appearance of homely comfort. 


) The color was a reddish-brown, dingy with 
2 years. A low veranda lay across the front, 
§ which had evidently been an after-thought. 


It was an afternoon late in October, the air 
warm, damp, and still, the sky smothered all 
up in gray, opaque-looking clouds. There had 
been terrible frosts that year—you saw all 
that by the withered, lifeless, spiritless look of 
leaves and grasses; they had Jain in the grasp 
of death, and their life-blood had been chilled, 
and no warmth and light now could stir them 
out of the torpor; still it seemed that the air 
had lapsed into a faint dream of her vanished 
summer—a mild, moist, still autumn afternoon 
that had something pleasant and soothing in it, 
waiting between the frosts and the Indian sum- 
mer. The landscape which stretched away from 
the veranda wasa pleasant one, with no marked 
individuality. In the distance the hills rose 
to the horizon bearing great pastures half way 
up to their summits. Nearer there was a nar- 
row river, with its dark tannery, and its mills 
and roads sloping here and there, after a pic- 
turesque, incoherent fashion, as country roads 
mostly do. The town lay on either side of the 


the dwelling houses, and the great town hall, 


¢ and the little brown depot perched on one 


side—a pleasant, wide, airy scene, but with no 
especial power nor grouping of anything to 
strike an artist. This girl, Jessamine Holland, 
standing on the veranda, is the central point in 
the picture for you and me. She is not hand- 
some, nor beautiful, still less does the word 
pretty fit her, as in one way and another it 
does most girls of her age. She is very young, 
loitering somewhere late in her seventeenth 
year. Her hair is of a dark brownish tint, fine 
and luxuriant; and her eyes—large, clear, truth- 
ful eyes—match it; eyes that you can trust, and 
that will never betray you, either with smiling 
or weeping. 

There is a fresh, dewy youth of girlhood 
about the face, and the red, fine, yet full curve 
of the lips, all suggest playfulness, feeling, 
strength ; yet it seems to me this face of Jessa- 
mine Holland never belonged to anybody who 
had led a careless, happy childhood. There is 
a certain thoughtfulness pervading it, which 
hardly belongs to its years and makes it 
sometimes look older than she is; yet when 
the sadness slips off, as it does in bright and 
happy moods, the girl does not look her years, 
few as they are. 
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Ifthe word were not so worn out with a certain ( the broad bearings of the case, and practical 
kind of use, I should say this girl had an inter- § energy to meet them, would be likely to break 
esting face; it has a life, character, sweetness of ) down utterly. In those great test moments of 
its own. There she stands, with her flushed ( life, which in one shape and another come to 
face, and her wet eyes, and her lips apart, list- | us all, Mrs. Holland was too liable to go down 

) 
( 
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ening to the train as its rumble grows fainter ? into tears and hysteric spasms. Still, the bur- 
and fainter among the hills. den was a heavy one, and the shoulders on 
The brother that swift train is carrying away, ) which it fell were not fitted to carry it. 
is unlike her in looks as possible, and there is Long before their boy and girl were born— 
only a faint thread of family likeness in their ) for these were the last of a large household that 
characters. Ross Holland is now just twenty- ¢ dropped into small grayes—the family fortunes 
one; he had the reputation of a bright boy at § had begun to decline. 
school, but big and awkward, though he has Ross and Jessamine Holland had been born 
pretty much outgrown that, and has come up into ( into that old, miserable struggle of pride with 
a large, stalwart young manhood; nothing partic- ) poverty. The husband and father wasted his 
ularly elegant or graceful about him, however. ? days in dreams and theories that did nobody 
As for his face, the features are large and of § any good, and his wife grew worn every year 
an agreeable homeliness, with eyes blue, wide ) with tears and anxieties and shifts of every 
and clear as a lake, that waits in the deep heart ( sort. So the children were defrauded of half 
of some forest for the summer dawn; and soft, | the life and brightness of their years in the 
bright yellowish hair, with that elusive golden ) dreary, depressing atmosphere betwixt the 
tint which poets love. irritability of one parent and the sad anxieties 
The history of this brother and sister is com- ) of the other. 
mon enough, but aiways a pitiful one. They Of course, every year made it worse, the 
come of a sort of broken down race on both } misery, being the consequence of defects and 
sides, though the old vitality of the stock seems 2 feebleness of character, had no remedy. The 
to have quickened in them once more. The § wolf drew closer to the door. One piece of 
father, a dreamy, indolent, impractical man; a ) land after another was sold to furnish bread 
wood-chopper or a breaker of stones on the ¢ and shelter for the household, while all sorts of 
highway would have done more real service to } sordid economies chilled the young lives com- 
the world, so he had been honest and diligent, ) ing up in the midst of them. 
than the father of Ross and Jessamine Holland. If there had not entered into the making of 
The man somehow seemed sent into the world ) the boy and girl some of the stamina transmitted 
to be of no mortal use in it—was a mere absorb- ? from the long dead generations, this cloud and 
ent, yet he did ‘not lack intelligence, and had darkness that hung so heavy on their blossom- 
the manner and -conversational habits of a ) ing years must have fatally dwarfed their 
gentleman; had, too, his little stock of pet . natures; but theré was a force in both, though 
theories, which he was ready to air with a of a different sort, that repelled much which 
rather tiresome loquacity whenever he could was unwholesome in the influences gathered 
get a listener, but set him to any work which § around the dawning of their lives—not that 
required promptness and practicality, and the } they escaped unharmed. The boy was na- 
turally obstinate, and the rainy day atmosphere 
2 of his home often made him sullen. The girl 
) was sensitive, and she became more or less 
| moody and passionate; but with all this, each 
nature would often assert its birthright to happi- 
¢ ness. And slipping off all their troubles, the 
two would flash up into hours of such high glee 
and wild sport that the dark old home would 
shine out brightly from its prevailing hues of 
mist and vapor, settling back, of course, into its 
habitual tone after awhile. For it was a dread- 
ful struggle, a sickening one, with no strong 
hand at the helm, and that constant strain to 
( make both ends meet and keep up some show 
5 of respectability on inadequate means. It came 
¢ down at times to penury, actually suffering, 


man was doomed to inevitable failure. 

There was some lack of stamina, some want 
of balance, in the mental or moral structure of 
the man, or both, which made his fate; how 
much was his fault, no mortal could know. 

Such a man, of course, run through with his 
property, though he had inherited what, care- 
fully husbanded and developed, would have 
made him a large fortune; but it slipped 
through his fingers like water through a sieve, 
while its owner mooned and dreamed among 
his books and pet theories. 

Mrs. Holland was by no means the wife for 
this kind of man. She belonged to the delicate, 
nervous, clinging type, one whom troubles and 
emergencies, requiring a prompt perception of 
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hunger and cold. 
mooned about the house with his hands in his 
pocket and his face in a dream, with the poor 
worn wife, and the hunted look in her eyes, 
and the pitiful faces of his children about him. 
Even their youth could not quite shake off the 
feeling of guilt and shame which clung to them. 

Ross had just attained his fourteenth year 
when his father’s life suddenly went out. The 
family was no worse for that; on the whole, a 
little bettered. 

Some remote connection bestirred himself 
and found Ross a position as errand boy in a 


_ lawyer's office. The salary was a mere pittance, 


paid to the boy’s mother for his board, but it , 


trickled a steady rivulet into the small stream 
that nourished their lives, 

So three or four more years went on. The 
father of Ross had been a scholar, and he had 
educated his son in a miscellaneous way, and 
the boy had plenty of opportunities to indulge 
his natural craving for study in his intervals of 
leisure at the lawyer’s office. 

At last, however, Mrs. Holland broke down 


with anxiety and overwork, and went out of , 


life almost as suddenly as her husband. 

By this time, the stream which at least had 
kept soul and body of the Holland family to- 
gether thus far, was drained to its sources. 

Ross taught district schools in the towns 
around for two or three winters that followed, 
and at last he found a place in the city as book- 
keeper, on a small salary. 
old home which they had rented long before 
their father’s death; and the sale of the faded 
furniture boarded Jessamine at the home of a 
servant who had lived with ‘her mother in bet- 
ter days, and who had married a small farmer 
in the town, and had always retained a loyal 
attachment to the household. 

This family history has occupied more area 
than I intended. The last-words of Ross to his 
sister tell the rest. The young man had clearly 
discerned the situation, and what his prospects 
were in the over-crowded city. A long drudgery 
at the desk, and a slender salary for years, was 
not inviting to a soul tired of the grip of 
poverty. 

An opportunity suddenly opened of a clerk- 
ship in a commercial house in the East Indies. 
The salary trebled his present one, and there 
was every prospect of advancement for talent 
and energy. You have seen what it cost Ross 
Holland to make up his mind to go, and how 
at the very last his will well nigh failed shim. 
The feeling betwixt Jessamine and himself was 
something very unusual even betwixt brother 


They gave up the , 
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And still Josiah Holland ¢ 


and sister. Probably the lonely, darkened 
childhood of both had knit them closer to each 
other. 

Jessamine Holland had, as you must have 
discerned, no ordinary force of character when 
it was put to the test. She was resolved on 
some self-helpfulness, and through her brother's 
influence she succeeded in obtaining some copy- 
ing at the two law offices in the town. The 
remuneration was a mere pittance, and of an 
uncertain kind ; but it gave Jessamine a blessed 
feeling of independence. 

She was to live still with the family where 
she had found a home for the last two years, 
The household atmosphere was not refined, and 
there was much that was coarse and repugnant 
to a nature that had inherited fine tastes and 
feelings; but kindness of a certain sort, and a 
comfortable shelter, made up for much that 
was lacking. At any rate, this was Jessamine’s 
only refuge, and here her brother left her. 





CHAPTER II. 

“Well, ma, you know Duke always was 
singular, and he would express his gratitude in 
a way peculiarly his own. 

“Certainly, my dear; and one can’t say a 
word when we remember what an immense 
obligation the whole family rests under to the 
young man. It’s really embarrassing. It makes 
me shiver yet when I think of the peril from 
which Duke so narrowly escaped. What an 
awful thing it might have been! I’m ready to 
do anything that is proper and generous to the 
preserver of my boy’s life, but I really wish 
it was an obligation that a -handsome sum of 
money would discharge.” 

“Oh, mamma, it would never do to suggest 
that before Duke. You ought to have seen the 
way he flushed up when papa suggested it after 
they had gone over the whole thing together. 
‘Sir,’ he said—and you know how Duke can say 
a thing when his spirit is up—‘if I were such 
a caitiff as to offer money to that fellow for so 
nobly risking his life in my behalf, I hope he’d 
tell me that he was sorry he had not left my 
miserable carcase to rot under the waves. I 
should certainly deserve no better answer.’ ” 

“ And what did your father say ?” asked the 
lady, with a little smile, evidently half enjoy- 
ing the high spirit of the reply—and only half. 

“Oh, he hemmed and hawed, and said he 
was ready and glad to do whatever was proper, 
and that Duke must find out the best mode of 
proving his gratitude ; but I thought pa wished, 
like you, that it was something which dollars 
and cents could pay for.” 
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In one corner of the handsome room, the 
mother and daughter talked in a low undertone 
together ; on the other was a group of girls at 
the piano, utterly absorbed in their chatter over 
some German opera music—pretty, blooming 
girls, with a year or two dividing their ages, 
and a family likeness more or less decided run- 
ning through the whole group. 

Mrs. Mason Walbridge, sitting in the cor- 
ner, with the bright crimson meshes of the 
shawl she was knitting flowing over her lap, for 
she had nice little theories of industry, looks 
just what she is—the handsome mother of this 
blooming group of girls; a lady who, under 
all circumstances, and in any position which 
she may occupy, will be certain to reflect credit 
on herself—a woman of respectabilities and 
fitness always. But if your line and plummet 
went deeper than this—into heart, feeling, 
sympathy—into the things that are vital and 
eternal, this woman with her fair outside and her 
scrupulous life, somehow failed you. The great 
trouble with her was an excessive worldliness, 
It interpenetrated her whole being, shaped all 
her life-purposes, colored her thoughts and 
feelings even, though Mrs. Walbridge was 
quite unconscious of it—people are apt to be of 
their besetting sins. 

The world had always been kindly to this 
woman, her life flowing in broad, smooth cur- 
rents; no dreadful ploughshares of grief and 
loss going down deep into her nature and turn- 
ing up the good or evil to the light, if these 
were in her, too, hot, sulphurous passions of 
selfishness, envies, malice, their fires had never 
flashed up to her consciousness; all seemed as 
smooth and polished as her life. 

Mrs. Walbridge had married prosperously ; 
indeed, you could hardly imagine her doing 
otherwise. Her husband was a rather dull, 
pompous man on the surface, with a good many 
obstinacies and angularities, but with plenty of 
business shrewdness and foresight, as a long 
and prosperous commercial career abundantly 
proved. — - 

Mason Walbridge was fond and proud of his 
wife and family in his way. He indulged them 
with a moderate allowance of grumbling, in all 
the elegance and luxury which his ample 
wealth afforded. He prided himself on what 
he regarded as the solid things of life—money, 
respectability, social and business reputation. 
He even had some ambitions beyond that; 
ambitions for civil and political distinction. 
He lived in one of the large inland cities of 
Massachusetts, and had been three times nomi- 
nated for Mayor, and once elected. “ His honor, 


, Mason Walbridge,” as it always gratified the 
gentleman to have his letters superscribed, lived 
in one of the quiet, but most expensive locali- 
ties of the city. The house would have struck 
you at once, with its solid, substantial look, in 
the midst of pleasant grounds, an ample, rather: 
pretentious stone house, with a couple of couch- 
ant lions on the steps, dark and grim; a kind 
of stern waxpf the respectabilities and virtues 
within. Then there were terraces, arbors, 
walks with facings of shrubberies, and on every 
hand rare flowers that rejoiced the eyes and in- 
spired the air; and a fountain shooting over 
its graceful lacework of waters from the urn of 
a reclining marble naiad—everything very 
elegant and in good taste, you see; and every- 
body conceded that Mason Walbridge had the 
finest residence in town. 

The eldest daughter of the house, Edith 
Walbridge, had slipped off her school-days and 
was now in society. Her family was very 
proud of her, and in many ways she certainly 
justified the feeling. A handsome face, after 
the mother’s type, fine bloom and delicate 
mould of feature, with a wonderful brilliancy 
and archness which made her very attractive 
in society. Her character, too, in its general 
structure was like her mother’s, with something 
more of force and individuality; a haaghtier 
temper when it was roused—a stronger will 
when it was opposed; but these did not often 
indicate themselves, for Edith had the natural 
good nature of the family. 

Mrs. Walbridge trained her children after 
what she believed to be the most exemplary pat- 
tern; indeed, she relished pet theories and max- 
ims, and interfused them largely into all those 
admonitions, on which the young lives about 
her were being mostly reared. She desired 
her daughters to become, after her own ideal, 
perfect women, wives and mothers, and that 
ideal was one of exemplary respectability in all 
that the world values; an ideal, too, that the wo- 
man believed that she herself realized, although 
a modesty quite in keeping with the rest of 
Mrs. Walbridge’s character would have pre- 
vented her ever expressing any such conviction. 

“There, girls, there, one really can’t hear 
themselves think, you make such a chatter,” 
was Mrs. Walbridge’s mild admonition to the 
four girls about the piano, as the talk waxed 
louder and louder, after the manner of school- 
girls. 

It was growing towards twilight; the golden 
lights haunting the shrubberies outside, until 
they burned up suddenly with the last un- 
earthly glory and beauty of the day, almost; a 
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poet might have thought reverently, as though 


God walked in the cool of the evening among 
them. 
Mrs. Walbridge and her daughter, looking 


. suring the latter now. 


. ‘4 
out, however over the pleasant grounds, certainly ‘ 


thought nothing of this sort. 

It was not an atmosphere through which 
flashed the sudden inspirations of poetic fancies, 
or across which loomed sometimes ¢§st horizons 


of lofty visions, which, though they fade swiftly, ‘ 


leaving us only the flats of our every-day life, 


still haunt our memories like the mighty moun- ‘ 


tain landscapes where our feet have stood, or 
the vast solemn seas to whose shores we have 
* gone down. 

In the Walbridge atmosphere, you always 
felt somehow that wealth was the greatest thing, 
and the most to be desired in the world: the 


one solid substantial good, before -which all | 


other things dwindled in importance. What 
if it narrowed and crushed also all higher im- 
pulses, with all reachings of the soul after that 
life that is more than meat or drink? 

“There comes Duke,” said Edith suddenly, 
closing the book she had been indolently at- 
tempting to read for the last hour. 

Mrs. Walbridge folded up the soft glowing 
meshes of her knitting. ‘Im glad to hear it,” 
she said. “It was very imprudent to go out so 
soon after that terrible exposure. I told himso; 
but Duke is like his sex and his age; he never 
will listen to reason.” 

You would not have been half an hour in the 
Walbridge family without feeling that this Duke 
was some strong force in the household ; nota 
pliant, nor perhaps altogether an approved one; 
nevertheless a force. 

The others were always quoting his sayings 
and doings, often with a little touch of ridicule 
or sarcasm, frequently with perplexity and more 
or less admiration. 

There was a hurrying of feet along the pas- 
sage, and he burst into the room, a young man, 
looking his years, and they were twenty-two: 
nothing very remarkable in his appearance at 
first sight, as I know of, for Duke had managed 
to escape the general good looks of the family. 

He was not particularly homely, either; a 
rather slender, though broad chested youth; a 
well knit figure that gave a comfortable warrant 
of health and strength, but not a particle of 


Apollo grace in its movements; indeed it -had | 


been one of the trials of Mrs. Walbridge’s life 
that her only son should have barely escaped 
being actually awkward and clumsy during all 
his boyhood. He had outgrown that; even the 
slouch in his shoulders and gait, though his 


ner 
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mother in her secret soul hardly felt like in- 
A light complexion, a 
face that did not strike you as remarkable at 
first sight, but that somehow won you to turn 
and look at it over and over again, and each 
time you would like it better—a strong, rather 
grave, manly face, with gray, clear, honest eyes; 
and over all, a mass of loose beautiful hair—a 
rich brown hue, gleaming here and there into 
auburn, is the best portrait I can paint for you 
of Duke Walbridge. 

That of course was not his real name, which 
was Philip, though his family had so far natur- 
alized the former, that they would never get 
back to his legitimate title. Duke was the 
household name. It had become fastened on 
the boy when he was hardly out of small clothes, 
because of a certain dignity and independence 
with which he used to carry himself when he 
was opposed or angry, and which sat in a won- 
derfully amusing way on the small head and 
shoulders. From his babyhood there had always 
been some marked character and individuality 
about the boy, to which no other of the Wal- 
bridges, big or little, could lay claim. 

So this “Duke” had clung to the solitary 
male representative of the family, and it was 
bound up with him now, for good or evil. 
Around it clustered so many old household 
associations, with their strong homely fragrance, 
so much that was pleasant and odd, and amusing, 
so much too of all that was tenderest and sweet- 
est in the young life of the household, that, 
though the statelier name might be aired on 
grand occasions and worn for strangers, the 
other had its roots far down in their thoughts 
and hearts, and would hold its claim, slipping 
over their lips and in their ears, the clear old 
threadbare household name. 

There was a little stir at the piano and in the 
corner when he came. Duke always brought 
in one way and another a fresh breeze into the 
family circle. 

“Well, Duke, you do get over your ducking 
the easiest of anybody I ever saw,” laughed 
Edith, who was always fond of rallying her 
brother. 

“ Hush, dear!” said her mother, gravely. “It 
was too serious a matter to speak of in that light 
way. I declare Duke, I never can bear. the 
thought of your going on the water again.” 

“Well, then, you must make up your mind 
to my finding death sometime on the land then, 
mother. It strikes me one doesn’t make much 
by standing at guard with it all the time, as 
Angelos did with envy. Death is sure to have 
the victory in. the end.” 
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“Why, Duke,” said Eva, the youngest of his 
sisters—the pet, too—coming over and hanging 
on him, “one would think, to hear you talk, 
you were as ready to die as John Knox, or one 
of the old martyrs.” 


“No,” speaking very seriously. “I didn’t 


feel that way at all, when I found myself going 
down, and the cold, salt brine gurgling and 
choking in my throat. Ugh! don’t talk about 
it,” 


Eva drew nearer to her brother in a caress- ? 


ing way, slipping one arm about his neck. 
There was a moment’s lull at the piano. Duke’s 
story had a dramatic interest for the girls that 
superseded the German opera for a time. They 


were never tired of hearing him go over the { 


details, and it was not often they could get him 
to talk about it. 
Duke was dreadfully moody in this as in 


most other things. He went on now in a mo- $ 


ment, half talking to himself—“TI tell you it 
brought up all my past life in a single flash, 


as clear as broad noonday. Isawthe whole of it; _ 


little things I’d forgotten, that happened long 
ago, standing out sharp and vivid. I’ve heard 
of such things with drowning people—I felt it 
then.” 


There was a little pause here. Everybody — 


looked grave ; everybody, too, looked at Duke 
with some new tenderness and interest for the 
awful peril out of which he had barely escaped. 
It gave him a new importance, a kind of hero 
aspect in all their eyes. Of this there was no 
need though. Duke’s individuality always 
carried with it a certain power of self-assertion. 
He was not vain, though ; get to the bottom of 
him, underneath a certain morbid pride and 
sensitiveness lay a profound humility. 

“ How long were you in that dreadful water?” 
ventured Grace. 

“Two minutes. You know I’m a tolerable 
swimmer in smooth waters, but those great, 


sucked me down. I tried to fight them, but it 


was little use. I was giving out and going un- ( 


der for good, when something grasped me and 
a voice shouted ‘ Hold on, and I’ll save you.’” 


He stopped here, his voice working and ‘ 
breaking up in his throat. There were tearsin 


other eyes beside Duke’s. 


“You did not stay long in the water after | 


that?” said Edith. 


“Not very, though it seemed hours; mo- ‘ 
ments do at such times. They stopped the > 


steamer—I heard the shouts of the men over ( 
) gathered about us, the women talking and cry- 


ing for joy. It was a great scene.” 


the roar of the winds and waves. They threw 
out ropes and got a boat down and took us 


‘ 
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> in, though we were both pretty well ex- 


hausted.” 

“Tt was a heroic deed, saving my brother’s 
life. It seems just like a romance!” rejoined 
Eva. 

“Heroic! it was more than that; it was 
sublime! risking his life to save mine in that 
way. The grand, generous fellow! It stirs 
every pulse in me to think of it.” 

Mrs. Walbridge was not consciously disposed 
to depreciate the character of the act, yet every 
word which enhanced it only added to her un- 
comfortable sense of obligation. “Oh, Duke! 
how could you risk your life in that way ?” she 
said, reproachfully. 

“Tt was foolhardy, I suppose, but there was 
a terrible gale, which grew as the night came 
on, and you know what an intoxication a storm 
at sea has for me. I went on the upper deck. 
and stood there, drinking it all in with a strange, 
fierce joy, never dreaming of danger; indeed, 
there was none, if I’d had my wits about me. 
At last I fell to helping one of the sailors who 
was removing a mass of ‘stuff which had some 
how got piled together on the upper deck——” 

“ What an idea, Duke, that you should turn 
deck-hand !” put in here another of the sisters, 
with a little amused laugh, touched all through 
with contempt, not of the ill-natured sort, 
though. 

“T can’t exactly account for it, but an in- 
stinct of helpfulness, of practical activity seizes 
me sometimes in strange places and ways. I 
don’t think I should have been sorry if I’d gone 
under, to remember that my last act had been 
to relieve that poor fellow of part of his load.” 

Nobody made any reply here, and Duke kept 
on: 

“T had just reached the stairs when the boat 
gave a great lurch and I staggered, tried to re- 
gain myself, and failed. The next thing I re- 
member, I was going over the steamer, and I 


roaring, hungry waves rushed over me and } was inthe sea. Ugh! the first cold lunge of 


the waves. But, girls, you have heard all this 
before,” suddenly drawing back into his shell. 
“Oh, dear, don’t stop, Duke!” chimed up 


) half a dozen young voices; “it would be new if 


you told it a hundred times.” 

“Of course they made an immense fuss over 
us when they got us back into the ship.” It 
was Duke’s habit to be light and satirical when 


’ he felt deeply, so they understood him now, 


and that the memory of the scene tugged at his 
heartstrings. “We were both pretty well 
used up, but the passengers and the crew 
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“T wish I’d been there!” chorussed the 
young voices again. 


Then one of them asked: “But what did | 


you and the young man say to each other?” 


eee 


“Nothing until the next morning. The doc- ‘ 


tors got us into warm sheets with cordials down 


our throats. And what could I say when we 


* ‘4 
met afterwards, only grasp my preserver’s hand 


and tell him what was the simple truth—he 
had done for me the greatest deed one human 


rN 


being could for another, and placed me, too, , 


under an obligation which I and all those to 


) 
whom my life was dear must carry to their ‘ 


graves.” 

“Well, now, that was just the right thing! 
said Eva, admiringly. “I’m sure I shall re- 
member the young man as long as I live, and 
that he 
mamma, ?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” answered her mother. 


It was the fit and proper thing, therefore she } 


would not gainsay it. 
“But what did the young man say?” asked 
another of the sisters. ° 


7? ¢ 
( 


saved our Duke’s life, shant we, } 


“Flushed up to the very roots of his hair, as § 
though instead of doing something to be proud 


of for all his life to come, he had been guilty 
of an act he ought to be ashamed of. ‘ Don’t put 
it in that light” he said. ‘I think you’d have 
done as much for me under the circumstances.’ ” 

“Why, how manly and modest! 


remarked Eva again, who had a girl’s roman- 


tic fancies of heroism and knight errantry, and 


all that, though the household temperament 
was hardly one to develop anything of this sort. 
“ Daughter, don’t interrupt your brother quite 


so often with your impressions,” said the soft ‘ 


voice of the mother. 

Mrs. Walbridge’s reproofs were usually of 
the gentle sort; yet there was always a certain 
dignity and propriety in these, which gave 
them more weight and effect than any degree 
of vehemence on the part of some people. 

“T told him in reply, continued Duke, “ that 
I was not quite so sure of myself as he seemed 
to be. I very much’ doubted whether I should 
have had the generous courage to jump into 
that boiling sea, and risk my life for a man of 
whom I had never so much as heard.” 

“<That is not exactly my case,’ he said; ‘I 
sat next you at supper, and we had some talk 
during the meal. I saw your face as the light 
flashed on it when you went over, and remem- 
bered it!” 

“T recalled, then, some talk about the wea- 
ther and the boat, which we had during our 


He must 5 
be a real hero, like one of the old knights!” ° 
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meal, It had quite slipped out of my thought, 
though; and as I told my preserver ‘a man 
must be very magnanimous who felt so slight a 
circumstance gave another any claim on him— 
to the hazarding of his life, even.” 

“ What did he say then?” asked Edith, who 
like all the others, was absorbed in her bro- 
ther’s story. 

“T don’t remember precisely. It was easy 
to see that my thanks embarrassed the young 
fellow, and in fact any words I could say seemed 
so mean and small], so far below the vast debt 
which I owed the preserver of my life, that I, 
in turn, could find little to say. We took each 
other’s names and addresses, and so parted.” 

“Now if you had been two women,” said 

iva, who was a bright little girl, “you would 
have kissed each other.” 

Duke laughed, and drew the girl towards 
him with a little sudden demonstration of ten- 
derness, quite usual to himself, in fact; any in- 
stance of affection on his part was always apt 
to leap out from a shy, reticent nature, which it 
suddenly overmastered. ‘“ We didn’t do any- 
thing of that sort Eva; but we wrung each 
other’s hands, until both shoulders ached, I 
think. We men have to express our feelings 
in rougher fashions than you do.” 

“ And you said the name was Ross Holland ?” 
said Eva. 

“Tt’s quite a pretty one,” said Edith. 

“Tt will always sound more than pretty to 
me,” answered her brother. 

After a little pause, he continued: “T’ve 
been to see my friend this afternoon. He leaves 
day after to-morrow for the East Indies, Is 
engaged in some commercial house there. I 
invited him up here to dinner to morrow noon, 
I thought my family would wish to see, at 
least, the man who had saved my life.” 

“Certainly we do. I should have sent for 
the young man, Duke, if you had not first 
thought of it. I wish there was something we 
could do for him,” said Mrs. Walbridge, who 
felt relieved to find the young man was going 
so soon to the antipodes. 

“How does he look and appear?” asked one 
of the girls, naturally enough. 

“He’s rather a stout, well-knit fellow; a 
little broader and taller than I; a good face; 
not handsome, as you girls would put it; but a 
clear, open, manly face—one of the sort that 
will make its way in the world.” 

“ Does he seem like one who has had advan- 
tages of family or good breeding—a gentleman, 
in short ?” asked Mrs. Walbridge, who somehow 
had doubts on this subject. 
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“T should think he must have been well ‘ 
brought up; but he isn’t one of your gloved ? 
and perfumed city fops, by any means,” an- ( 
swered Duke, who did not much relish the ) 
question. “He's quiet and shy, I think; but ¢ 
self-possessed and straightforward; I haven’t ‘ 
asked him whether he was rich, or accustomed ? 
to the best society ; but Ishould not be ashamed ( 
to introduce him to my sisters, even ifshe hadn’t } 
just saved my life.” . 

If anybody in the world ever made Mrs. ‘ 
Walbridge internally wince a little, it was this 2 
queer son of hers. He had a habit of turning ‘ 
around on her some side of her question which 5 
she had never thought it possessed before, and ? 
which really seemed to carry a complexion of § 
selfishness, pretension, which always made her ) 
a little uncomfortable; for the lady had that ‘ 
inward self-satisfaction and complacency to 5 
which she believed her worth and dignity en- ‘ 
titled her. The truth was, she was a little } 
afraid of Duke, and could never exactly make ) 
up her mind just how much he meant by these ‘ 
speeches, or whether they were merely his } 
habit of sarcasm. She was glad, however, that > 
just then the sight of her husband’s cabriolet 
rolling up through the drive, spared her the 
necessity of a reply, and Mrs. Walbridge usu- ° 
ally condescended to explain herself, and make ( 
her position good after one of these speeches of 
Duke’s; a kind of self-defence, however, to 
which she was seldom obliged to resort in her \ 
talk with others. M 
A moment after, Mason Walbridge entered the 5 

5 
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room. He was a rather portly gentleman, with > 
a kind of solid, substantial air; just youridea ( 
ofa prosperous business man settling down into a 
comfortable old age. Not that he had exactly at- 
tained this yet, though his hair was quite frosted 
and his face had gathered up thick wrinkles—a 
man with whom you instinctively felt all mere 
theorisms, idealisms, enthusiasms would find it 
hard to maintain themselves. There wasa stub- 
born practicality—a solid materialism suggested 
by the man’s very presence; and this did not 
belie the character and temperament of Mason 
Walbridge. 

“Oh, pa, you ought to have been here,” said 
Eva, who you have already discovered was a 
talker, and petted more or less, as the youngest 
of the family flock has a prescriptive right to be. 
“Duke has been telling us over again all about 
his falling into the water; and he has snvited 
that young man who saved him to come up to 
dinner to-morrow. I’m soglad. I want to see 
him so much.” 

An invitation to dine at the Walbridges was / 
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regarded by them as conferring a certain honor. 
Their handsome, carved front doors did not 
open to indiscriminate people. Their guests 
must have some warrant of social distinction, 
wealth or business position; some personal 
weight which passed muster with the world. 

The gentleman looked at his wife. He was 
accustomed to refer all home matters to her 
opinion, having the highest regard for the 
lady’s excellent judgment, and a profound faith 
that she would always do the thing that was 
proper and best under the circumstances. 

“That seems all right. What does your mo- 
ther say of it?” 

“T’ve already told Duke that I entirely ap- 
prove of the invitation, my dear,” answered 
the lady ; and that of course settled the matter. 

Have I drawn these people truthfully ? Look 
abroad, my reader, over the world acquaint- 
ances, and see if you do not find more than one 
family with a strong general likeness to these 
Walbridges., 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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VIRTUE THE ONLY WAY OF SAFETY. 
(‘AYS Mr, Beecher:—The constitution of 
things in this world so favors morality that, 

in the ordinary course of human life, the saeri- 
fices which you make for a principle are made 
up to you before you are done with it. A man 


' says—“I was tempted all through my early life. 


I was among thieves, and gamblers, and drink- 
ers; and it was the hardest thing I did to re- 
fuse cards and the cup. And if you knew how 
I was put to the blush, and how I suffered in 
my feelings from embarrassment and shame, 
you would know that it cost me something to 
be a temperate and honest man.” How many 
years have you lived since then? Forty, have 
you? Well, how do you stand? Firmly estab- 
lished in virtue? Then you got your reward; 
did younot? You refused to sacrifice God for 
the cup and for dishonesty, and you have that 
which is better a thousand times than either of 
them. You sacrificed that which was low and 
degrading, and in its place you have that which 
is high and ennobling. And you are strong in 
that better judgment that will, first or last, hew 
its way in life. 
aegis 


Every man in society that does something, 
makes every other doer better off; while every 
man that stumbles and does nothing, makes 
every other man more or less a sufferer. 
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BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. 


AUGH at her—yes, she’s a fair subject of 

ridicule—an old maid ! Laugh at her nicety, 
note the smooth hair, glossy yet, though sil- 
ver-threaded, parted so evenly above the quiet 
brow; the spotless cuffs and snowy, nicely- 
rounded collar, fastened at the throat so exactly 
with that plain, old-fashioned pin—so very 
plain; only a braided circlet of dark hair in a 
rim of gold; the soft, gray dress, with never a 
wrinkle or even the tiniest spot: the trim gaiter- 
boots, looking as if contact with earth’s dust 
were a thing unknown. Note all this, and 
say—“ Oh, she has time to be particular—she’s 
an old maid, and fussy, of course !” 

Make an errand to her room, and take a 
look around there. She has time to keep 
everything in faultless order, time to have her 
window-curtains, toilette-cloth and coverlet all 
of unsullied whiteness, her carpet and furniture 
free from dust or spot—a vase of flowers on her 
mantel, her work-basket and book, neat as if 
newly-purchased, and all at her hand. She has 
time enough, you say ; no husband to lose but- 
tons and tapes, run stockings out at the toes, 
Tip coats and gloves, and expect to find all his 
belongings, (newspaper included) ready at his 
hand whenever wanted; no children to finger- 
mark the paint, to tear their dresses, and soil 
their faces and tangle their hair; to spill milk 
on the tablecloth and drop butter on the carpet, 
to upset the wash-pitcher, or stick fast in the mo- 
lasses ; no measles or whooping-cough at home 
to nurse and comfort, so she’s plenty of time 
and strength to spare. She can run into a 
neighbor’s and take an hour, or two or three, 
with a sick child She can watch all night, or 
do anything that’s needed in that line. Of 
course she will—why shouldn’t she? She can 
run the risk of infection, too, better than others, 


because she has no very near ties, no very close ‘ 


dependence upon her. Nobody wants her to 


get scarlet fever or any of those awful things 
that stalk about among mortals—but then, if | 


anybody must take them—why—it wouldn’t be 
so much matter, you know, for a woman with- 
out any family ! 

Laugh when old pussy comes rubbing around 
her, or jumps into her lap, and pushes her furry 
head against the old maid’s hand, sure of a ca- 
ress and pleasant word—laugh when you see 
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) ples or bits of corn. 
) get her affection for want of better objects. 


her hold a saucer of milk for the little kittens, 


’ while théy take their first lessons in eating; 


when you see the chickens follow her as she 
crosses the door-yard; when bay Charlie rubs 
his great head on her shoulder, or as she walks 
down the pasture, Brindle and Floss and Daisy 
lift theirs from the grass and look in her face 
with their clear brown eyes, knowing as they 
do that not seldom her pocket holds some ap- 
Say, if you will that these 


Well, if it be so, better give it to dumb animals 
than hoard it upon herself. 

She does walk through the cow-pasture—she 
has a fancy for straying off alone in out-of-the- 
way places. She doesn’t think so much of a 
muslin dress and kid slippers that she cannot 
put them off sometimes for an hour, and in 
plain chintz wrapper and thick soled gaiters, 
ramble over the hills, into the old woods, and 
beside the pond. Perhaps she sits down there, 
and stays musing; or worse, writing poetry. 
And then she likes to shut herself up in her 
own room somuch! To be sure she doesn’t 
when there’s anything needed at her hands 
down stairs; when sister’s baby is worrying, or 
company are coming, and there are eggs to beat, 
or pastry to roll out; but she likes to stay by 
herself hour after hour. 

And then her books, with passages marked 
here and there all through them—how she does 
pore over them, as if they never grew old ! 

Well, she’s time enough—no wonder! 

Time enough! but if you knew how sadly 
true that is, you would never say it! Time 
enough it may be, for sorrowful thought and 
secret tears. 

To be sure, you don’t credit the story that 
once in her young days, a check for three hun- 
dred thousand dollars was wrapped in fine 
broadcloth and offered her in marriage; for no 
one would be fool enough to reject that. Nor 
do you believe the other rumors afloat, of a man 
worthy the name, bearing on his soul the stamp 
of truth and righteousness, strong in intellect, 
refined in taste and habits, having sought to 
win her for the angel of his home, and heart. 
But if these were true, then would you laugh 
the more at her foolish ideality. Why should 
she let the feelings and fancies of yesterday 
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shape her destiny to-day and forever. Well, 
laugh if you can, that her royal soul still holds 
its fealty to its first affection, though the hope 
once cherished for earth is transferred to Hea- 
ven! 

But the old maid has taken a new freak. Puss 
comes and rubs against her, and she gets a pat 
and a kind word ; but just now there’s no room 
for pussy in Aunt Patty’s lap, for a little bun- 
dle lies there, done up in flannel. A few nights 


ago Aunt Patty went, in a bitter storm, down to ‘ 


that little brown house. near the mill, and 
nursed a poor, forsaken creature that had no 
other earthly friend. Sorrow, yes, and shame, 
were hidden there; but Aunt Patty’s light 
feet and deft hands, gentle tones and true, lov- 
ifg heart, found their place by that bedside. 

Yes, the old maid had time for this; time to 
soothe and relieve the physical pain, as far as 
that was possible, and to care for the passing 
soul. For a mighty presence entered after her; 
but not before her word was pledged—a word 
that had never been broken—to give to the or- 
phaned child the care and love and training 
that an old maid’s heart and hand could give— 
not before the words of an all-pitying Saviour 
had been read there, and prayer winged its way 
upward for a soul in its last extremity. 

What are her thoughts now, as she sits in 
the twilight, holding the babe on her breast? 
Ah, they have flown backward across the paths 


of twenty years, and she sees now the reason ; 
¢ attack of croup, brain fever, lung fever or 


that her feet have been permitted to keep their 
lonely way so long, albeit she had prayed so 
earnestly in her pain to lay down her burden 
and sleep—sleep beside the friend of her youth. 
She sees, now, why the strength she asked not 
came to her—strength to endure and live. And 
she looks forward over years that may be, to 
the joy that is to come; when she shall look 
into his eyes again, and read there the approval, 
only less dear than the voice of the Master— 
“Well done, good and faithful !” 
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HE following is from the New York Mail :— ? 
¢ science in this matter. 


Fashionable American mothers—those who 


live in marble or brown stone, high stoop , 


fronts; those who are fond of the opera, love 
to entertain company, give big dinners and 
dash through the park in a splendid carriage, 
are the ladies whose ears we would reach, if 
possible, reminding them that the cold, dis- 
agreeable, changeable days are upon us, and 
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death! This crime is a growing one in America 
—it is appalling in England, and yet English 
mothers are said to be more sensible than 
American in these matters, ; 

At the present Social Science Congress, 
which has just been in session at Belfast, Eng- 
land, Sir James Simpson delivered an address 
on health. Great mortality, he said, was caused 
by bad séwerage, bad water, and impure air. 
Dreadful mortality befell children, owing to 
sufficient care not being paid to the clothing of 
their arms and legs. They should be kept 
warm and not exposed. He said that in Eng- 
land mothers frequently neglected children, and 
carried dogs in their arms. This last charge 
cannot be laid to the door of American mothers, 
for they have not yet learned to value dogs 
higher than their own offspring. 

But it is a sad truth—one for which every 
sensible mother should blush—that hundreds 
and thousands of little children annually perish 
from not being properly dressed. The legs and 
arms, including the feet and hands, more than 
any other parts of the body, need to be warmly 
clad. These being the furthest removed from 
the centre of the circulation, are with more diffi- 
culty kept warm, and need an extra amount of 
clothing. Ifthe limbs are allowed to become 
chilled, the blood is driven back from them, 
and the chest, head, or some other part be- 
comes congested, and suddenly the frightened 
mother finds her darling sick with an alarming 


bowel complaint, which is almost sure to ter- 
minate in death. 

Nothing is needed more than a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to children ; and every 
time a child is seen upon any of our public 
thoroughfares or in any of our parks, improperly 
clothed, its little knees exposed to the air, its 
limbs scantily covered, &c., the nurse, or some- 
body else, should be arrested and fined for en- 
dangering the lives of those in their charge. It 
would seem that an appeal to mothers upon 
such an important subject as this was wholly 
unnecessary ; but facts cannot be ignored, and 
the daily evidence of our eyes tells us how 
much those who have children need. a.con- 


—cott00—_— 
SomeEBOpDY says quaintly and beautifully :—- 
“ As the small planets are nearest. the sun, so 
are little children nearest to God.” 
‘ssmectel 
Roun not after blessings; only walk in the- 
commandments of God, and blessings shall ran 


that many of their children are freezing to ) after you, pursue and overtake you. 
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THE FINISHED YOUNG LADY. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY ELLA LATROBE, 


co gentlemen met in the street in one of ‘ graduates of the same seminary, and all the 


our American cities. They were brothers, 
whose residences were just far enough apart to 
make their occasional meetings a great pleasure 
to both. One was a village lawyer, living ten 
miles out, in one direction. The other was a 
village doctor, whose home was ten miles from 
the city on a different road. They timed their 
metropolitan trips usually, so as to meet each 
other in town, and dine together. But their 
large families and their busy lives, in this busy 
land and age, prevented that family intercourse 
which would have been a delight to both. Still 
they knew all about each other, and each other’s 
belongings—much more than they would have 
known perhaps under more intimate family re- 
lations. 

“T say, Tom,” said the lawyer, “Iam glad to 
see you. But I ought not tobe. You have 
ruined my daughter Fanny, and destroyed my 
domestic peace.” 

“A heavy charge,” said the doctor, who saw 
by his brother’s face, and detected by the tones 
of his voice that he was not quite in earnest ; “a 
heavy charge, Frank—too serious to be dis- 
cussed in the street. We will go to some quiet 
place for dinner, and talk it over.” So when 
they were settled in a snug room by themselves, 
the doctor opened the subject. “ Now tell me 
what you mean.” 

“My daughter Fanny——” said the lawyer. 

“ As charming a child as I ever knew,” said 
the doctor, interrupting him; “sound in mind 
and body, the picture of rosy health, and full 
of vivacity ; modest, cheerful, unselfish and un- 
assuming ye 

“She was all that,” said the father, “but now, 
I grieve to say, the opposite of all those terms 
is her best description.” 

“Dear me!” cried the doctor. “And what 
is the matter? Have any bronchial or other 
symptoms of ill health appeared? Have you 
taken advice ?” 

“Yes, once too often. I took yours, and sent 
her to a finishing school. She has come home 
finished, and is in a fair way to finish the rest of 
us.” 

“Not the fault of the school, Frank—not the 
fault of the school. I have five daughters, all 
(38) 
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five are not as much trouble to me as my one 
son.” 

“And I have five sons, and the whole five 
are not as much trouble as the one daughter.” 

“There is where the difficulty lies, you may 
depend upon it. Your one daughter is spoiled, 
and so is my one son. I have put him outtoa 
course of business training, and he will come 
all right, for his principles are good. Some- 
thing must be done for your one daughter.” 

“T do not see what !” 

“That’s the very point we are to determine. 
State the young lady’s case.” 

“She sits up in her room every night, till 
past twelve, reading nonsense or scribbling let- 
ters.” 

“ Bad {” 

“She never comes down to the family break- 
fast “ 

“Worse |” 

“ And she queens it over the house as if she 
were a paragon and we were all Tom Noddys.” 

“Worse still !” 

“ And she is of no more use to her mother 
than a babe, and a great deal more trouble. Be- 
fore she came home we looked forward to her 
arrival as the assurance of happiness. For the 
first week or two we endured her peculiarities 
‘as something which would wear off. Now she 
has become unendurable, and it requires all our 
affection to prevent the actual feeling of loath- 
ing and disgust.” 

“Strong talk, Frank.” 

“T cannot help it. My wife is miserable. I 
am miserable. My boys are indignant. My 
daughter is discontented and seems to despise 
us all. And the house is thoroughly wretched.” 

The father had, by this time, talked himself 
into believing that his exaggerated picture was 
a true one. Tears almost stood in his eyes. He 
was sadly disappointed, and no wonder. At a 
serious inconvenience to himself, and to the 
abridgment of the opportunities of all his 
other children, he had given his daughter a 
very expensive education. He had hoped that 
the whole household would have been the hap- 
pier for it, and that his darling Fanny would 
come home prepared to rejoice them all, and to 
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make everybody share in the benefit of her ad- { 
vantages. The result had been what he had ? 
described. But as the father was perhaps just ‘ 
a little under the irritation of a lecture from >) 
his wife, we may state the trouble in terms a ¢ 
little less vehement. ( 


\ 


Fanny was to her father the apple of his > 
eye, and her brothers, notwithstanding all the 
rudeness which boys will have in their man- 
ners, idolized their only sister. 
did not love Fanny less, but her womanly ap- 
prehensions led her to aim constantly to coun- 


7 


Her mother 


> 
y 
¢ 
? 
? 
teract what she considered the injudicious in- ; 
dulgence of the rest of the household. Her 
motherly affection, thus manifested, was, we 
hardly need say, scarcely appreciated. Indeed, ‘ 
the father sometimes seriously doubted whether > 
his wife loved their daughter at all; and the ( 
brothers were grateful at the thought that they ) 
had not been born girls. And as to Fanny— 2 
well—mothers and daughters have too many ; 
close relations for either really to doubt the ) 
love of the other; though Fanny did think ; 
that her mother was very exacting; and the § 
mother did feel sure that Fanny was spoiled, 2 
and a plague. ‘ 
The education question, in an ambitious , 
family, of limited resources, is always trouble- 
some, The boys could not all be lawyers, like 
their father, or doctors, like their uncle, mer- 5 
chants like their paternal, or clergymen, like ( 
their maternal grandfather. And there were 
traditions in the two families of one member of 
Congress, any number of state legislators, and a ( 
Colonel in the Revolution; while Esquire be- ‘ 
came the title of all men of full ages who were ? 
not doctors of law or of divinity. The mother § 
felt for any one of these five boys as much as ? 
for her one girl, and for all of them together ; 
five times as much. She chafed inwardly that 
like her own father and her husband, they ( 
could not each receive the advantages of liberal ‘ 
and high culture; or at least be launched with ? 
every advantage upon a business career. If 
there had been one son and five daughters, the 
way would have been clear to her, as well as 
to her husband. She would have seen no more 
unfairness in giving to the son the advantages 
which the girls could not have, than her hus- 
band saw in giving to the one girl, as she was 
but one, the opportunity which the five boys 
could not have, because there were five of them. 
We think that there must have been a great > 
deal of Caudle-lecturing to resist, before the 
father could carry his point and gain the mo- 
ther’s unwilling consent that the one learned 
person among the children should be the ( 
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daughter. But the point was carried, and 
Fanny went away to school. We will do the 
brothers the justice to say that not a single 
selfish thought or wish of theirs interfered with 
the arrangement. They were delighted with 
the hope that they should have a sister equal 
to anybody’s sister, when Fanny came home 


from school. 


The vacations at home were, at first, delight- 
ful. Fanny was received as a guest, and no- 
body thought that she could exact too much— 
nobody, except the mother. And even she de- 
ferred to the partiality of the rest, and hoped 
that when Fanny came home for good and all, 
everything would be right. But the father and 
the brothers saw that the mother was still not 
satisfied. 

But when Fanny came home, “ finished’ and 
“for good,” it did seem, as her father was 
forced at last to say, for anything but “good.” 

The truth was, that home was dreary to her, 
and she took very little pains to conceal her 
discontent. She had taken very silly notions 
into her little head; and compared the home 
in which she had once been happy, with the 
homes of her boarding-school acquaintances, as 
they had described them to her. The compari- 
son was not at all to the advantage of her fa- 
ther’s house. And as she had romanced to her 
schoolmates about her own home, it must be 
confessed that the reality fell not a little short 
of the romance, which she had repeated till she 
believed it herself. Boarding-schools are great 
places for the development of the imagination. 

Her father’s homespun manners jarred on 
Fanny’s finished gentility. Her brothers she 
set down, mentally, as boors. Her mother was 
the misfortune of her life. All her accomplish- 
ments seemed lost in such a home. Her draw- 
ings and paintings were admired with that 
unappreciative praise which is well expressed 
in the proverb—“ caviare to the million.” Her 
music seemed, to uncultivated ears, but a string 
of unconnected sounds. 

Thus, though the family conceded that Fanny 
must be a prodigy of accomplishments, a highly 
and expensively “finished” young lady, her 
very “finish” soon appeared to be decidedly 
in the way. She wanted “sympathy,” and this 
was the burden 6f her letters to her dear dozen 
friends, She corrected father, and mother, and 
brothers in their speech, and seemed altogether 
like some superfine ethereal, who had dropped 
down into a sphere in which she was unfor- 
tunately entirely out of place. Feeling so, she 
betrayed her feelings; and the upshot of all 
was well described by her father in the con- 
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versation which we have already given. 
man!. If he was. “Caudled” and “curtain- 
lectured” before she went to school, he had a 
double infliction when she returned. And the 
venemous sting of every lecture was, “I told 
you so!” 

Fanny grew pale and thin. No wonder. Her 
late hours, her inactivity, her moodiness, all 
began to tell upon her health. The mother 
sadly feared that she was to have on her hands 
a confirmed invalid; and while this fear fur- 
nished a new nocturnal topic for the mother’s 
tongue, Fanny herself rejoiced in it as a 
“new subject for her daily letters to her sympa- 
thizing friends. It was agreeable to her rather 
than otherwise. She was a martyr, a heroine, 
and thought of writing a dying request to one 
of her dear friends to edit her journal and pub- 
lish her letters after her decease. 

At this point of time occurred the conversa- 
tion between her father and her uncle which 
we have recorded. Fanny was at once trans- 
ferred to her uncle’s house, for change of scene 
and professional advice and treatment. Her 
uncle and his five daughters wonderfully petted 
and pitied her on her first arrival ; but there was 
a twinkle of fun and a decided look of hope in 
the doctor’s eyes as he watched his patient. 
He evidently understood her case. Fanny was 
delighted, but a little awed, during her first 
evening. One cousin, she was forced inwardly 
to acknowledge, could draw much better than 
she. Yet the accomplished artist was not 
ashamed to amuse herself with a basket of 
stockings and a darning-needle. Another, who 
came last to the tea-table with more than a sus- 
picion of,the kitchen in her rosy cheeks, Fanny 
discovered could not only translate French and 
German, but converse and compose in those 
languages. Another of the sisters, without any 
pressing, or even invitation, folded the skirt 
she was stitching, packed her working imple- 
ments in her basket, and went to the piano, 
which stood in a recess. 
before her, she dashed away into music, which 
seemed to gush from her rosy fingers. 

The first strains were “scientific” for the ear 
of the accomplished guest. And Fanny could 
not but see that there was a wonderful differ- 
ence between this performance and her own. 
Once in a while a note was dropped, or an error 
made; but the player recovered herself without 
stopping or repeating, and dashed on. Soon 
she changed to more familiar airs; and the 
doctor evidently understood and appreciated 
them. At length she sobered down in the 


famous dear old Tallis, Ken’s Evening Hymn. 


Without the notes , 
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Father and daughters took up the words; and 


‘ though it was only ten o’clock, Fanny found 
herself drawn into the family current, which, 
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at that dreadfully humdrum hour, set towards 
bed! 

But she was fatigued, and knew nothing 
more till the early breakfast-bell startled her 
from her slumbers. Though her uncle, the 
doctor, insisted upon early retiring as a medical 
remedy, he appeared to have not the slightest 
faith in morning dreams as a hygienic precau- 
tion. So Fanny took the earliest breakfast of 
which she had for many a week partaken, and 
was glad to fill up the long morning by joining 
her cousins in their outdoor and indoor occu- 
pations. She found a renewed interest in the 
cows, the poultry, and even the pigs; and when 
dinner-time came round, had a famous appetite. 

“Cousin Bell,” she said, in the after dinner 
leisure which young ladies in the country 
always find—“ Cousin Bell, when do you man- 
age your correspondence ?” 

“Correspondence! Why we are all at home 
but brother Will, who is in San Francisco. 
One of us writes one week, another is secretary 
the next; and as there are five of us, we have 
each one letter a month to write. That is not 
difficult.” 

“But your school friends 

“Oh, bless you, coz, we are out of all that 
long ago. Some are married, some are dead, 
and the rest have discovered that there is some- 
thing more important to do in life than to 
write long letters about nothing, or worse than 
nothing, and call it sentiment.” 

Fanny’s visit was for a month, Long before 
her time was out, she wished to be at home. 
It was not that she was not perfectly happy and 
contented where she was; but she felt that she, 
too, had something to do, and she longed to be 
about it. The doctor returned his patient to 
her father, looking as bright and happy as she 
ever did; and when Fanny reached her home, 
she brought the sunlight with her again. They 
were all delighted to see her, and she was as 
heartily pleased to see them. The only drop of 
“Caudle” to which her father was treated that 
night was, “It is to be hoped that it will last!” 

The piano was jingling early the next morn- 
ing with— 


” 





“Come, arouse thee, arouse thee, my brave Swiss 
boy!” 

And little Jim, as he came down stairs, cried— 

“Tsay, Fan, now that’s something like!” And 

all that day, and all the days afterward, Fanny 

did prove “something like.” She had only 

needed a little of the practical common-sense, 
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which is not always included in “ Finishing 


School” programmes, but which may be found 
at school, or kept there, as well as anywhere 
else, if foolish girls do not spoil each other. 
There was a pile of letters waiting for her. 
All the writers were desolate young damsels, 
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isolated, without sympathy, sighing for deserts, ( 
and solitudes, and congenial spirits, and lament- ‘ 


ing the misfortune under which they labored 
of having fathers and mothers and sisters—to 
whom duty—and all the rest of it. Fanny 
waded through the pile, and at the end cried— 
“Fudge !” 





ee 

When I was last at her home, I saw in every 
room her tasteful drawings hung in rustic 
frames, the work of her five brothers. Her 
music was a polyglot, suited to all tastes. Her 
brothers declared she was the most useful little 
bit of a sister they had ever seen. Her father’s 
shirt buttons are never “non est,’ and her mo- 
ther has to suffer a little from the Caudle ad- 
ministered by the father. It serves her right. 
Fanny is now accomplished in fact, as well as 
in name, and the mother confesses that she can 
make better bread than she herself. 


JOAN OF ARC. 


E have been interested in reading a biog- 
raphy of Joan of Arc, the Maid of Or- 
leans, translated from the French, and published 
by Adams & Company, of Boston. It is evi- 
dently written by a most enthusiastic admirer 
of this wonderful maiden. “She seems,” says 
her biographer, “to have been a being by her- 
self—a woman in all gentleness, tender yearn- 
ings, and fortitude sublime; a man in intellect, 
heroic daring, and lofiiest aspiration ; a warrior 
attaining the highest military honors, and wear- 
ing them with utmost humility. She towers 
abové all others in the greatness of her achieve- 
ments, the rounded completeness of her charac- 
ter, and in her superhuman sway alike over the 
mightiest and the meanest in therealm. . . . 
To enshrine her among the most sublime and 
touching characters of history, we need neither 
superstition nor imagination, Her oppressed 
country breathed into the- pure soul of this 
maid its passion for liberty. All pertaining to 
her life seems a miracle: yet the miracle is 
neither in her visions, her standard, nor her 
sword—it is herself. She is the chaste image 
of her country, endeared by beauty, saved by 
the sword, and consecrated through martyr- 
dom.” 
In childhood, she seems to have been of a 
sweet and impressible disposition. Her heart 


was such a one as to be readily touched by the ‘ 


sufferings of her country, while her religious 
and superstitious nature and education easily 
led her to the belief that she heard voices from 
Heaven calling her to be its saviour. 

“*No girl of her age and condition,’ said one 
of her companions, interrogated concerning her 


childhood, ‘was more loved in the house of her ( 


) 


parents. How many times have I been to her ) 


home! Joan was a sweet and simple girl; she 
loved to attend church, and to go on holy pil- 
grimages; she busied herself about the house 
like other girls; she went often to confession ; 
she blushed when she was laughed at about her 
piety, and her going too often to pray in the 
sanctuary. She loved to take care of the sick 
children in the surrounding cottages.” A poor 
laborer told her judges that he remembered her 
watching by him when he was a child. . 

“While her beauty delighted every eye, the 
thoughtfulness of her countenance, the solitude 
and silence of her life, astonished her parents 
and her brothers. Nothing of the languor of 
ripening womanhood betrayed her sex; while 
she possessed all its delicacy and its attractions. 
Neither nature nor the passion of love asserted 
itself in her. Her soul, dwelling apart, seemed 
rather to meditate than feel; yet pitiful and 
tender, with a pity and tenderness embracing 
something grander and more distant than her 
own horizon. She prayed without ceasing, 
said little, and shunned company of her own 
age. When sewing, she generally retired to a 
little enclosure under the hedge behind the 
house, whence she could see only the sky, the 
tower of the church, and the distant moun- 
tains. There she seemed to hear within herself 
those voiees which external noises might have 
silenced. 

“She was but eight years old when already 
all these signs of inspiration were manifest in 
her. She seemed, like the ancient sibyls, 
marked from infancy with the fatal seal of sad- 
ness, of beauty, and of isolation among the 
daughters of men. She loved everything that 
suffered—the birds and the animals, which she 
regarded as endowed with affections like our- 
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Renner 
selves, but ungifted with words to express them. 
They seemed to her like beings condemned by 
God: to live with man in a kind of purgatory, 
having perfected in them only the power to 
suffer and to love. She was attracted and spell- 


bound by all that was sublime and melancholy , 
She delighted in the chime of the ‘ 


in Nature. 
church-bells; and, to induce the ringer to pro- 
long the Angelus, she gave him skeins of 
woollen yarn to contribute to the autumn- 
gathering for the poor.” 

On her trial, “she confessed that, from the 
age of thirteen, she had heard voices and 
seen celestial lights in her mother’s garden, 
near the church; that these voices had always 
given her wise counsel; that they had* com- 


manded her to go to Orleans, and raise the ( 
siege; that she had resisted; but that, after a ‘ 
long struggle, she had yielded, and persuaded ¢ 


her uncle to take her to Vaucouleurs, where she 
had an interview with the Lord of Baudricourt, 
who, on her departure for Chinon, had said to 
her—‘ Go; and may the will of God be done!” 


When the Dauphin had been crowned at 


Rheims, and “the ceremony was over, Joan 
approached Charles, and, embracing his knees, 
exclaimed—‘ Oh, gentle king! now the will of 
God is accomplished. He commanded me to 
lead you to Rheims to receive your crown. 
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Behold! you are king, and France will become 


subject to your sway.’ 


“Charles was the monarch of the realm; but 


Joan was the palladium of the people. The 
soldiers knelt and kissed her standard. The 
women touched her with their little children as 
they would a sacred relic. But an unwonted 
sadness seemed to fill her, and she wept. 

“Tn the name of God,’ said she, ‘here is a 
good and devoted people; and when I die, I 
hope it may be among them, 

“Joan, said Dunois, ‘do you know when 
and where you will die? 

“Whenever it pleases God,’ she replied; 
‘but I know neither the time nor the place. 
Oh! that it were the will of my Creator that I 
should Jay down my arms, and return to my 
father and mother, to tend their flocks with my 
brothers !’ ” 

This was not to be; and when betrayed by 
false enemies, and deserted by the nation she 
had saved, the same faith and courage main- 
tained her through a tedious imprisonment, a 
lengthy trial, and the most painful of deaths. 

When the hour of her death came, and the 
Church, which had persecuted her to the stake, 
went through the solemn farce of delivering her 
to the secular arm, since it “no longer was able 
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to spread over her its protecting egis,” Joan 
knelt down in the cart, in the presence of the 
heaped-up fagots, “not to ask life of her merci- 
less judges, but to plead with God for the par- 
don of the bishop and_the priests who con- 
demned her to the flames. She clasped her 
hands, bowed her head, and addressing herself, 
sometimes to her angelic guardians, sometimes 
to her executioners, she invoked their assist- 
ance, their compassion, and their prayers, in 
accents so tender, and with such heart-rending 
sobs, that at the sight of her youth, her inno- 
cence, and her beauty, about to be reduced to 
ashes, and the sound of this cry, which seemed 
almost to issue from the flames, the judges, the 
inquisitors, the soldiers, Winchester, even the 
Bishop of Beauvais, melted into tears. Some 
of them, unable to endure the sight of that 
countenance, and the sound of that voice, fear- 
ing that they would be overpowered by com- 
passion, descended from the platform, and 
mingled in the crowd.” 

Superstitious though she was, through her 
feeble arm, and the electric influence which her 
spirit diffused through the army and the nation, 
her work had been accomplished, and France 
was saved, 

—<—<—- 


To Keep S1rx.—Silk articles should not be 
kept folded in white paper, as the chloride of 
lime used in bleaching the paper will probably 
impair the color of the silk. Brown or blue 
paper is better; the yellowish, smooth India 
paper is best of all. Silks intended for dress 
should not be kept long in the house before 
they are made up, as lying in the folds will 
have a tendency to impair its durability by 
causing it to cut or split, particularly if the silk 
has been thickened by gum. Thread Jace veils 
are very easily cut. But dresses of velvet 
should not be laid by with any weight above 
them: if the nap of a thin velvet is laid down, 
it is not possible to raise it up again. Hard 
silk should never be wrinkled, because the 
thread is easily broken in the crease, and it 
never can be rectified. The way to take the 
wrinkles out of silk scarfs and handkerchiefs is 
to moisten the surface evenly with a sponge and 
some weak glue, and then pin the silk with 
some toilet pins on a mattress or feather bed, 
taking pains to draw out the silk as tight as 
possible. When dry, the wrinkles will have dis- 
appeared. The reason of this is obvious to every 
person. Some silk articles should be moistened 
with weak glue or gum-water, and the wrinkles 
ironed out by a hot flat-iron on the wrong side. 
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TWO DAYS. 


Y MAY LEONARD. 


is 
THE FIRST DAY. 

ACK in that golden age, fruitful of senti- 

ment and romance, from which all fairy 
tales and nursery legends date—that famous, of- 
ten fabulous period, in our world’s history fa- 
miliarly known as “once on a time,” a little 
girl with feet and head bare might have been 
seen stealing from the low door-way of a small 
black house. 

It was yet early morning, before the sun had 
risen to clothe all things with beauty and in- 
vest even the old house with a certain pictur- 
esque charm. 

Just now, with every window closed and 
shutter drawn, no smoke issuing from the chim- 
ney or any sign of life visible, its aspect was 
grim and forbidding. 

The child at least exhibited signs of life. She 
seemed to possess vitality enough for the whole 
place. 

Her first act was to run with a light, spring- 
ing step to a little gurgling brook and plunge 
therein a thick shock of hopelessly tangled 
hair. 

She was Huldah, the little maid-of-all-work 
at the black house, and this was her play-time. 
Soon the family would be stirring, and then 
Huldah must dress the children, gather fagots 
for the fire and help to get breakfast and make 
ready the good man’s luncheon. And then, all 
through the day her little feet must run here 
and there, and her hands be ever busy at some 
task needing to be done “right away,” until, 
after singing all the children to sleep, poor, 
tired Huldah would know no more until morn- 
ing. 

The house was little better than a shanty, and 
the family lived in the most primitive way, yet 
where so many small bodies demand clothing and 
mouths food, there is work enough for some one. 

The mistress was not cruel, the heaviest bur- 
den, all that she was able to bear, fell upon her 
own shoulders, and it seemed but right that the 
pauper child should earn her salt; the family 
were too poor to support adrone. Yet the light- 
est share of work, though borne cheerfully, left 
Huldah little leisure. 

She, like other children, loved play—loved 
it so well that she rose, as we have seen, at the 
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"(first flush of dawn, to take her recreation before 
the day’s work began—obliged to revive the 
old maxim, or dispense with amusement en- 
tirely. 

As she stood upon the morning to which 
reference has been made, shaking a shower of 
bright drops from her matted locks, although 
far from pretty, there was something in her ap- 
pearance, so full of vigorous health, so bright 
and innocently happy, that was at least attrac- 
tive. 

One of the first objects claiming her attention 
was a sleepy toad who had occupied the hollow 
of an old tree for an unknown period. There 
Huldah had first discovered him weeks before, 
and there she came each morning to pass the 
compliments of the day. A gentle poke with a 
willow wand roused him enough to cause a lan- 
guid opening of the eyes which immediately 
closed as if nothing in nature was worthy his 
attention. 

“Good morning, sir,’ said Huldah, “I 
called only to see if you enjoyed your nap 
as much as ever. Beg pardon for poking you; 
really, I hope I didn’t hurt your feelings, sir. 
What would you say if I was a boy, sir, and 
poked you hard, sir, and routed, and chased and 
stoned you? Oh, but I might !” she continued, 
suddenly conscious of virtue in refraining from 
such treatment. ‘And I guess if Pete knew of 
your whereabouts, you wouldn’t be so sleepy 
and high and mighty, long! How he’d make 
you hop! But I wont toll him, Toady; oh, 
no; I wouldn’t be so mean.’ 

And then Huldah Piceaeh into the brook and 
waded through its clear waters, raising great 
commotion among the small inhabitants. No 
fear of taking cold restrained her; a life like 
hers exempts from such dangers. Nor was the 
water likely to injure garments which, coarse 
and patched, looked also, I am sorry to say, as 
if a free application of that element would be 
the course of treatment most beneficial. 

Thus unhampered by any of those restraints 
more fortunate children might have felt, Huldah 
ran, and laughed and splashed about to her heart’s 
content. And so chasing the shiners and tiny 
bream, now and then disturbing the reflections of 
some green frog, or happily lighting upon a 
stray turtle, the time flew swiftly by and the 
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east grew all rosy and resplendent with the ; 
breaking day. Then the little maiden clam- 2 
bered to the top of a rocky ledge and seated 
herself to watch the great panorama. 

The pauper orphan had been neglected, her 
scanty stock of knowledge was picked up in 
the most desultory fashion. While yet in the 
almshouse, a kind lady had taught her reading 
and the elementary ideas of geography and 
arithmetic. But Huldah had gained far more 
advantage in the refining influence of contact § 
with a mind cultivated and Christian. She had 
too, a correctness of taste and lively imagina- 
tion unusual in those of her years or station. 
Her thirst for information was insatiable, and 
she devoured all the books which fell into her ‘ 
hands, These had been few and chiefly fictions, 
but fortunately those of the better class. Na- 
ture had been her instructor and found her an 
indefatigable pupil. She knew the name, note 
and habits of every bird which frequented the 
forest near her home. No living thing of earth, 
air or water escaped her notice and patient 
scrutiny. Not a leaf of the forest, not a moss or 
lichen, no shrub, fern or flower grew in the re- 
gion of which Huldah could not tell its place ( 
and time of blooming. 

Onithology, Ichthyology, Botany, Mineralogy 
and Geology were names of which she had 
never heard. Of all scientific classifications 
and terminology she was utterly ignorant. But « 
with the things of which these sciences treat, 
the particulars of which many a prejentious 
student of them has but a vague idea, this little 
outcast was familiar. ( 

If Nature was her teacher, she was also her ( 
story-teller, and the view obtained from the seat ‘ 
to which Huldah had now climbed was to her 2 
always a page of romance. Here she indulged ; 
in day-dreams, wild and fantastic often, such > 
as she could not have repeated to her mistress, ‘ 
only scraps of which she sometimes whispered 5 
to the children at twilight, 

“There,” said Huldah, dreamily regarding ( 
some tall, distant chimneys, “There are the > 
turrets of my lady’s castle. There she lies ; 
sleeping on a bed of down. If I could steal 
into her chamber, what should I see? Long, 
sweeping curtains, fine and light as gossamer, a 
carpet of crimson velvet, soft as pussy’s back, 
long mirrors, and oh! jewels, and rich dresses 
and elegant thingseverywhere. By-and-by her 
maid will waken her and comb her golden hair 
with a golden comb, and bathe her lovely face 
in dew shaken from the roses. Her breakfast 


will be served on gold and silver plate, and 
how dainty it will be! 


I wonder what my 
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lady will eat. Little of anything, I fancy. She'll 
play on her guitar and embroider a pansy, 
may-be, and read, ah me, such romances! I won- 
der if she’s happy with nothing to do all day 
long, but just to amuse herself. I wonder if 
she'ever thinks of the poor, and the lives spent 
in labor. I wonder if she has ever noticed our 
cottage, and wondered about us as I wonder 
about her. Some day a great prince with flash- 
ing eyes and black mustache will come with a 
snow-white palfrey,and marry her and take her 
to a gay court, far away, where——” 

But just here, the sun rose in full splendor, 
and Huldah, knowing that to be the signal for 
life at the black house to begin, dropped at 
once from the rocky ledge and the realms of 
cloudland to the level meadow and present 
realities, 

Then came the usual bustle and hurry of 
morning duties and Huldah’s mind and hands 
were too fully employed to leave time for re- 
very. The cry was ever —“ Huldah, lift the 
kettle,” “Wash Ann’s face,” “ Scour the knives,” 
“Just take the baby,” and so the morning sped 
on. Huldah was drawing a bucket of water 
from the well when she saw a large rough cart 
brimming over with people, great and small, 
draw up before their door. 

What could they want? Her mistress had 
never been known to have company, and such 
an avalanche of guests as this might well ap- 
pal a stouter heart than Huldah’s. 

“Here, John, take baby and [ll ask her,” 
said a rosy, bright-eyed woman, deftly extricat- 
ing herself from what seemed to be a confusion 
of baskets, pails, bags, children, tent-poles, &c., 
&e. 

“Wal, "Mandy, ’twould be amazin’ conva- 
nient ef Miss Peasely could so oblege us, but 
I’m thinkin’, with all her children, she wont be 
likely.” 

“Try never got beat yet, John, and I guess 
taint goin’ to fail now. Any ways, I'll give it 
a chance,” said his wife, gayly. 

The company proved to be a pic-nic party 
going to the sea-shore. As the bright-eyed wo- 
man had a sickly baby claiming most of her 
attention, as there was in attendance besides a 
small regiment of children, and moreover, as 
the aforesaid matron, the moving spirit in the 
whole affair was desirous of giving her mind 
unreservedly to the concoction of a certain pro- 
spective chowder, she had called to borrow Hul- 
dah, whose capabilities were well known in the 
village. 

These were urged upon her mistress as in- 
ducements for granting the request, and if the 
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kindly pleader thought also that a whiff of salt 
air would do the hard-worked little Abigail no 
harm—she kept her own counsel on that point. 
The argument, however, may have been no 
less powerful in the mind of either woman for 
being revolved in silence. 

“T should really like to oblige you, ’Mandy,” 
said Mrs. Peasley ; “you was so kind to me 
when the children were down with the measles ; 
I can’t never forget it. I ’spose it’s time ’Tildy 
put her hand to the housework. I guess we can 
git along fur one day. She shall go ’tany rate. 
There, make haste and put on your things, child; 
I hain’t got much pervisions cooked up——” 

“Now you be still, Almiry, talking about 
victuals. I should hope we could take enongh 
rations to spare for a mite like her.” 

“She aint dreadful hearty—never was much 
of an eater. Good-by, ’Mandy; hope, you’ll 
enjoy yourself,” cried Mrs. Peasley, as she 
hurried back to her work, admonished by a 
shrill childish scream that she at least could 
not be spared from her duties. 

The wagon was full to overflowing. Huldah 
could but wonder by what means so many had 
been packed within it, and when once there, 
what prevented their falling out. 

*Mandy had shown great dexterity in dis- 
entangling herself from the very centre of the 
living mass, and immediately all traces of “her 
place” had disappeared. Its recovery in Hul- 
dah’s estimation lay beyond the limits of 
possibility, much more the finding of a nook 
wherein to bestow her small self. After many 
jokes, some murmurs, much pushing, crowding 
and contracting of crinoline, however, Mandy 
regained her seat, and then gave her mind to 
the disposal of Huldah. 

Discontented voices fiatly declared such an 
addition to their load a sheer impossibility. A 
jocose individual proposed putting her upon 
the horse’s back ; another suggested the dinner- 
pot as a pleasant and safe refuge; a nervous 
outsider muttered that she was “a fallin’ out a’ 
ready ;” a state into which in a double sense 
Huldah began to fear she should bring the en- 
tire party. 

*Mandy’s energy and executive ability, how- 
ever, triumphed over all difficulties, and she 
soon had her borrowed help snugly ensconsed 
by her own side, where they might “tend 
baby” by turns. 

The party included the usual variety of char- 
acters brought together by such occasions. 
Here all belonged to the lower classes—“ the 
great unwashed”—and were, perhaps, an ex- 
ceptionally unpromising selection. Yet they 
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displayed those traits which it would seem 
2 pleasure excursions are especially powerful to 
¢ ) 

5 eall out among all grades, There was the usual 
? mourner of the occasion, to whom “it came 
‘ natural to be lone and lorn,” and with whom 
) “everything went contrairy.” Under the um- 
; brageous shadow of a parasol, the gigantic pro- 
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portions of which kept all eyes in constant 
jeopardy, this lady felt the sun’s rays so acutely 
as to dread instant sunstroke; entertaining the 
company meanwhile by the relation of num- 
berless anecdotes of which that event formed 
‘ the cheerful denouement. The other mothers 
\ apparently found their children a care; hers 
‘ being comfortably established in life might be 
| supposed to be off her mind; yet they formed 


? 
? 


the theme for endless lamentation. It “ must 
be so delightful to have one’s family together 
on such a day.” And then followed the most 
gloomy forebodings and dismal conjectures as 
to the present condition and surroundings of 
her offspring. Especially did she bewail the 
absence of a certain “Polly” at service in a 
neighboring town, though where that maiden 
could have found harbor, or in what (judging 


if present would have consisted, it would be 
difficult to say. 

Then there were the inevitable pair of lovers, 
newly-fledged, ostentatiously demonstrative and 
ineffably sity. Lovers are proverbially selfish ; 
but these two were so in a cool and deliberate 
fashion surprisingly brazen. Others might be 
cramped—they would have room. Some bore 
the inconveniences of their situation with 
equanimity, and some were disposed to turn 
them into a jest. Not so this couple. “The 
best and the whole of it,” seemed their motto, 
and what was not freely accorded them they 
unhesitatingly demanded. Securing the rights 
of “number one” exhausted the freshest zeal of 
each; that attended to, they were ready to do 
battle for “dear Charles,” or “dear Jane.” 

The greater number were of the class Arte- 
mus Ward styled “ornary lookin’ females” 
with souls absorbed in domestic details, petty 
gossip and the care of their children. 

By the fastidious Huldah’s seat might not 
have been considered exactly eligible. At 
her side rose the portly dinner-pot whose stately 
proportions fairly overtopped her; filled, too, 
with a collection of dippers, spoons and cutlery 
that clattered at every jolt over the rough road 
in a deafening manner. Behind a youthful 
tyro munching cakes, amused himself by sprink- 
ling Huldah and the fretful baby with periodic 
showers of crumbs, As soon as she had quieted 
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the infant, the sprite in her rear would tease it 
by the offer of a cake, which, just as the little 
fingers grasped it, would be suddenly with- 
drawn. Apparently he mistook Huldah’s back 
for a footstool or drum-head, on which, with 
well-shod feet he beat a vigorous tattoo. 

In all the company there was no companion 
for Huldah. All were too old or too young— 
belonging, moreover, to a class for whom she 
had a secret aversion. 

All were not unkind, but most regarded the 
little orphan as a necessary evil, or at best a 
supernumerary, whose presence they ignored. 
Yet, though crowded, frowned upon, teased, 
deafened, and having charge of an ailing baby, 
Huldah contrived to extract comfort from the 
ride. It was a change in the dull routine of 
her life, and change is pleasant. It was plea- 
sant just to move over the ground without exer- 
tion, and the rill of small talk flowing about her, 
commonplace and trifling though it might be, 
was yet entertaining. The sound of unfamiliar 
voices, the constant allusion to persons, places 
and incidents with which she was unacquainted, 
furnished food for her. busy fancy. She had 
left home expecting a day of pleasure, and such 
a day she would have. Nothing short of abso- 
lute cruelty could deprive her of that. On the 
beach, the care of the children gave her ample 
occupation. It required no small skill to keep 
the peace among them all—to restrain the older 
from mischief and anger, and provide for the 
comfort and happiness of the younger. Huldah 
had a native tact which easily won the confi- 
dence of children, but her feet and hands and 
head must have grown very weary. 

At the time the chowder and other “ goodies” 
were discussed, Huldah had somehow strayed 
away ; and when at length she was missed and 
recalled, the savory stew was cold and nearly 
all devoured. Little of the feast remained but 
fragments of the most uninviting description. 
The others, their own hunger satisfied, stood 
waiting, some with ill-concealed impatience, 
the conclusion of Huldah’s meal, that they 
might repack their pails and baskets. So, 
though faint from fasting, she contented herself 
with a few hasty mouthfuls. 

The great event of her day was a bath in the 
surf, which the woman under whose supervision 
she had come secured her. That was an un- 
alloyed delight, the memory of which bright- 
ened many a day thereafter. The exhilarating 
sense of freedom, and, yet of utter helplessness 
before that mighty power which rolled and 
tossed her about like a floating leaf or tiny 
atom, was delicious. 
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If the children quarrelled noisily or hung 
heavily about her, Huldah, as she soothed their 
petulance, experienced the blessedness of the 
peacemakers, and thought the hearts of even 
such froward children worth winning. 

As the party prepared to return, some, over- 
tired and therefore unaccomodating, looked 
askance at the weary, patient girl, and muttered 
hints about “crowding” and “intruders.” But 
Huldah’s happy, unsuspecting nature saved her 
from all scruples on the score of being welcome. 
She had sought no invitation; no choice, in- 
deed, had been allowed her; she had been 
asked, and so of course was wanted. ’Mandy 
had seen fit to invite, and her mistress to send 
her, and there the matter ended. 

Ah, could you have heard Huldah’s account 
of the day here described, you would hardly 
think it the same. The crowd was “a joke,” 
the kettle “a wonder,” the baby “a dear,” the 
children all “nice,” and the whole company in 
some way interesting. Of course the bath was 
dilated upon as the great delight of the occa- 
sion, and any discomfort too evident to be 
denied was yet not worth remembering; and so 
Huldah’s holiday was after all a success. 





II. 
THE SECOND DAY. 

And now let me tell you about another child, 
a girl of Huldah’s age, and living in the same 
vicinity. Julia awoke one morning with that 
dim, blissful consciousness of pleasure near, 
which gives to waking hours a sort of mystical 
delight. The vague, dreamy impression soon 
resolved itself into a full appreciation of the 
fact that this was,the tenth anniversary of her 
entrance into the world, and a long-talked-of 
holiday. 

When I tell you that Julia was pretty, and 
lived in a great house (the chimneys of which 
formed the turrets of Huldah’s “castle in the 
air’’), that her father was very rich, and she his 
only child, idolized and petted, you may think 
her very happy. 

Casting her eyes to a dainty ormolu time- 
piece, she saw that it yet lacked a good half 
hour of the moment she was allowed to rise. 

“Ten years old, and obliged to lie in bed on 
my birthday,” she said, fretfully. “How ab- 
surd!; Why can’t Parks come? She might 
know that I’m wide awake, without my ringing. 
T’ll call. Mamma never said I wasn’t to call.” 
And Julia did call, in a tone that would have 
startled those who had only seen her when on 
good behavior. Her efforts were, however, 
fruitless, and as no response came from the 
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absent Parks, the cries grew louder, shriller 
and more frantic, until, in a sudden passion, 
the young lady caught the bell-rope with a force 
which brought it to her feet, and rang a peal that 
echoed through the house, The cord in falling 
inflicted a smart blow upon the bridge of Julia’s 
august nose, which in no wise tended to lessen 
her fury. : 

Poor Parks as she entered, was met with a 
flood of passionate reproaches, followed instantly 
by a message from her mistress, to the effect 
that she was to “keep Miss Julia quiet until 
breakfast-time; the house must not be dis- 
turbed.” 

Miss Julia insisted upon rising at once, and 
it was only after the use of many bribes and 
promises, that Parks succeeded in coaxing her 
into a state of tolerable good humor. 

“T shall put on my blue silk, Parks; mamma 
said I was to wear it to-day,” she said. 

“No, miss, your mamma said expressly you 
were not to put it on until you dress for dinner. 
Here’s your new buff cambric, beautifully em- 
broidered, and so becoming——” 

“Well, but let me try my silk on first: get 
it at once, or I will, and then you’ll be sorry 
you refused,” cried the wilful girl. 

The silk was accordingly brought, and fast- 
ened by the hands of the reluctant Parks. 

The gown was certainly very handsome—its 
exquisite shade harmonized perfectly with 
Julia’s delicate complexion, and the trimmings 
were tasteful and elegant. 7 

Perhaps, in consideration of her age, or rather 
youth, the cambric or a simple muslin would 
have been in better taste ; yet there was nothing 
gaudy in her holiday suit. 

Julia at any rate preferred the silk, and she 
danced and tiptoed before the long mirror until 
the patience of Parks was nearly exhausted. 

“Now please take it off, Miss Julia,” she 
urged ; “’twill soon be breakfast time, and your 
mamma will be displeased, you know, to find 
you dressed out so. Let me unfasten it, and V’ll 
tell you what your papa brought home in a par- 
cel last night ?” 

“What?” demanded Julia, peremptorily. 

“Oh, something to please you, I’m sure; take 
off the gown and you shall know.” 

“Tell me at once!” cried Julia, with a flushed 
face, and stamping her small foot angrily. 

“Yes, miss, to be sure—I was saying I would,” 
answered the subservient attendant—“the dear- 
est little watch, just fit for a miss like you, with 
a beautiful pin and charms—nothing could be 
nicer, Miss Julia.” , 

“Was it like the one mamma and I were 
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looking at on Thursday ; the one I described to 
you, Parks—was it like that?” 

“Quite likely, ’though I can’t say; but you 
must never tell that I said a word about it; and 
now, miss, please stand quiet while I change 
your gown.” 

“Run and get the watch, and then I will 
truly,” said Julia, who never yielded her will, 
except for a full reward. 

Parks objected ; she dared not get the watch, 
as all her knowledge of it had been surrepti- 
tiously obtained. 

But Julia was firm, and waxing furious. 
Opposition drove her to extreme measures, and 
so to avoid a scene, Parks complied. 

As she left the room, Julia stole noiselessly 
through another doorway, and ran along the 
passage, intending to hide, and so punish Parks 
for resisting her royal will. Down a back stair- 
case, through many rooms and passage-ways, 
she ran, before pausing to think where she 
could best evade pursuit. “I’m so hungry,” 
she sighed, and then a thought of the pantry 
suddenly and enticingly presented itself. Not 
a very safe resort for a young lady in holiday 
attire, but Julia was not scrupulous, nor accus- 
tomed to count the cost of any step which pleased 
her fancy. She slipped unnoticed into the com- 
modious pantry, and began an investigation of 
its contents. Bread, buns, and cold meat she 
disdained, only condescending to taste a few 
mouthfuls of chicken salad. Some flaky tarts 
and cheesecakes looked inviting, and on them 
she feasted with effective dispatch. Not yet 
surfeited with sweets, she devoured a large quan- 
tity of rich frosted plum-cake, and a glass of 
ruby-colored jelly. Then feeling thirsty, and 
glancing about for further spoil, she espied a 
large glass pitcher filled with cream. on the 
shelf above her head. 

“Just the thing!” said the delighted little 
glutton, scrambling upon the shelves. “Tl 
drink from the jelly-glass. How delicious!’ 
Alas! alas! like other “best laid schemes,” 
Julia's went “aglee.” Of course the pitcher was 
too heavy for such little hands ; of course, in her 
insecure position, Julia fell upon her back, the 
cream drenching her finery, filling her eyes, 
mouth, hair, and running off into tiny rivulets 
and forming pools in every direction—the 
pitcher and jelly-glass broken into a myriad 
atoms, pierced her fair arms cruelly. She had 
upset in falling, a mould of blanc-mange and 
platter of cold meat, sprinklings of which added 
neither to her comfort or personal appearance. 
Her fall resoynded through the house, and the 
clatter of falling plates and breaking glass was 
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loud ; yet far above such sounds, almost indeed 
drowning them, rang the unfortunate damsel’s 
outcries. 


Her lungs were naturally strong and } 


Omen 


never out of practice, and now she lay roaring 


like a lioness robbed of her whelps. She had 
undeniably gotten herself into a dilemma, and 
such experience had taught her, was the quick- 
est and pleasantest way of escape. She might 
be sure of being petted and coaxed into good 
humor, if carrying matters with a high hand, 
she behaved herself as if aggrieved rather than 
herself a transgressor. 

She remained therefore prostrate, cream and 
blanc-mange mingling with the bright locks of 
her hair, blinding her starry eyes, and saturating 
her beautiful gown, interspersed at irregular 
intervals with bits of meat, looking like a young 
Israelite overtaken by a sudden fall of manna. 
Her cries grew only more ear-splitting when 
Parks, followed by a retinue of round-eyed ser- 
vants, appeared upon ‘the scene of disaster. 
That experienced diplomatist, raising her fallen 
mistress, whispered a few words in her ear, the 
effect of which was magical. 

Julia at once resumed the perpendicular, and 
covering her flushed and creamy face with a 
delicate handkerchief, hurried noiselessly to the 
nursery. 

There her demeanor was docile to a degree 
hitherto unknown. In meekness she submitted 
to a change of toilet, only giving utterance to 
low groans when Parks gently drew from her 
arms the bits of glass. 

The charm so potent was simple enough. 
No one knew better than Julia that when she 
came to grief in this fashion—an event not 
altogether unprecedented—when troubles caus- 
ing these startling displays of vocal power befel 
her, Mrs. Manly, her mamma, was wont to hold 
aloof from the scene of action until the work 
of consolation and reconstruction had been safe- 
ly accomplished. Parks had merely called this 
fact to Julia’s mind, suggesting the possibility 
of concealing the full extent of her misfortune 
until her holiday at least was over. The ser- 
vants understood their own interests too well 
not to connive at such a plan. 

Julia therefore appeared at the breakfast- 
table with a face expressive of unwonted humil- 
ity and a manner touchingly subdued and 
gentle. 

She received the affectionate congratulations 
of her parents sweetly, and was graciously 
pleased with the presents strewn about her plate. 
A dainty watch from her papa, a necklace 
from mamma, a new gown which she had ad- 
mired, a book of fine engravings, a Parisian doll 
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’ with a bridal trosseau all complete, except—— 


the happy man! a beautiful statuette for her 
chamber, and some new music; these and sun- 
dry lesser offerings from her young acquaint- 
ances, made an array which might well fill any 
childish heart with delight. 

Julia was not wont to give vent to any trans- 
ports of joy, reserving perhaps all fervor of emo- 
tion for those seasons of calamity from which 
we have seen she was not exempt. 

The present calm was so unexpected and de- 
lightful, that her parents carefully refrained 
from all allusion to the late stormy outbreak. 
Mrs. Manly, after clasping her daughter in a 
close embrace, and glancing hurriedly at her 
arms, which had the appearance of having sud- 
denly broken out with bits of court-plaster, 
gladly turned to the discussion of the birthday 
gifts. 

Julia felt little appetite for her breakfast, but 
to avoid remark, forced a few mouthfuls down 
her throat. To her great relief the meal was at 
length finished, and the morning’s exploits 
passed over in silence. 

As Mr. Manly left the table, he beckoned 
Julia with an air of mystery. “Julia what 
would you like best of all things in the world?” 
he asked, when they had reached the hall. 

Julia paused—a question so momentous need- 
ed reflection. At length she answered brightly— 
“A million dollars, papa.” 

“Oh—ah—yes—but I mean,” said Mr. Man- 
ly, feeling that he had made a poor beginning— 
“in fact there is something—not worth so 
much as that, of course—my whole fortune is 
less than that—but there is one present you 
have not yet seen, Ido not wish to raise your 
hopes unwarrantedly, but I think you will be 
pleased. I could not conveniently bring it to 
the breakfast-table—but come—” and he led 
the way to the stables. 

“Bring him out, Tom. This is ‘Fleetfoot,’ 
Julia. Howdo you like your beast?” he said, 
as the groom led forth a pony with arching 
neck and proud step. The beauty of his grace- 
ful form and jetty coat glistening in the sun- 
light, foreed from Julia’s lips an exclamation 
of pleased surprise. 

She must ride him at once, and then her 
father had sadly to explain that just at present 
his purchase was for ornament rather than use. 
The animal was too restive and untamed to be 
entrusted with a burden so precious as his young 
owner. Julia was persistent, her indomitable 
will so seldom crossed, would assert itself. 
Obstinacy, pride, wilfulness, and love of power, 
were all in arms, She was ready to promise 
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anything if she might try him; but ride she ‘ 
must, could, should and would. 

Symptoms of returning frenzy being manifest ‘ 
in her flashing eyes und vehement gestures, 4 
Mr. Manly weakly yielded, and Julia mounted >? 
in triumph the restive creature’s back. Both § 
handsome, spirited, and impatient of centrol, ; 
they seemed well mated and made a fine ap- ( 
pearance as they dashed gayly about the limited 
enclosure. 

A few turns safely accomplished, and Mr. ‘ 
Manly tried to coax his darling from her peril- ) 
ous position. But no, indulgence only strength- ? 
ened her love of the fun, and she demanded leave 
for one canter over the smooth, green meadow. > 
Tired of contest, her father consented, provising ; 
that the groom should keep in close attendance. 5 

Huldah, lifting her eyes from some humble ? 
labor, might have seen Julia as she rode grace- ‘ 
fully along. Had she done so, what a picture > 
of happiness the young beauty in her delicate ; 
flowing morning dress and jaunty little hat, her } 
glossy curls blowing in the breeze, and her ? 
beautiful color heightened by exercise, would ‘ 
have found in the eyes of the small hand- 
maiden. Doubtless Huldah would have thought 
her blessed beyond all desire—but you and I 
know better. Perhaps you think her courage- 
ous; but it was rather obstinate bravado which 
made her reckless of a danger the extent of 
which she could not know. 

She managed to retain her seat until reach- § 
ing a brook, which she endeavored to ford > 
in vain. Fleetfoot pranced, curvetted, shied, 
arched his neck-disdainfully, and flatly refused > 
compliance. Julia was thoroughly frightened, ; 
yet madly bent on victory. For once, however, ) 
her temper had found its match; the stronger, ? 
and one is half tempted to say, nobler animal, 
threw the weaker, and galloped off as if enjoy- 
ing liberty and conquest hugely. Once more 
that day, drenched to the skin, Julia was drawn 
from the brook and aided home by Thomas. 
Her enjoyments were certainly not undamped ; 
her frame of mind was far from enviable. 
’ Once more Parks’ consolatory powers were 
called into exercise, while her nimble fingers ¢ 
made Julia presentable. All in the great house 
was bustle and busy preparation for the grand ‘ 
dinner and birthday party; Julia’s toilet now ‘ 
was final for the day. The blue silk was of 2 
course unfit for wear—the pitiful state of her ‘ 
arms would excuse its non-appearance to mam- ; 
ma. To one so vain as Julia, a birthday party ( 
without new finery was a cruel trial. Very § 
fastidious and hard to please poor Parks found 2 
her. Too dark or light, thick or thin, or too ‘ 
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often worn, these with slight variations were 
the pleas which excluded all the gowns in her 
ample wardrobe from the “eligible.” After 
long discussion, she at length decided upon an 
India muslin, richly wrought and hitherto 
held in disfavor, because of the long sleeves 
embroidered so thickly as to entirely conceal 
the arms of which.she was so vain. The gown 
in consequence had been seldom worn—now it 
served her turn. 

In this simple dress, her hair freshly curled 
and bound with a cherry ribbon matching her 
sash, she looked, to my thought, infinitely 
prettier and more appropriately dressed than 
when “decked with silks and jewelry.” One 
would have thought that her ill-humor must 
have effervesced, that one day’s share must 
have spent itself and that she might now be 
calm and serene. 

She descended to the drawing-room with a 
clouded brow, and received the greetings of her 
guests with an air languid and haughiy. 

It did not lessen her discontent to observe a 
young lady present glancing at her watch, which 
Julia immediately recognized as the one she 
had vainly coveted. To say the truth, she had 
not felt at ease in either mind or body since her 
early feast in the pantry. Since the brook 
bath, a racking headache had oppressed her; 
but this was her birthday. She had looked 
eagerly forward to this feast and gay company ; 
the games, the music, and the dances—she had 
planned them all—she would be queen of all— 
she would go through with the programme. En- 
dure it she at first thought she could; to enjoy 
anything, was beyond her power. The buzz of 
voices, the rustle of gowns, the rippling merri- 
ment made her head to swim and her sight fail. 

She managed, though in constant misery, to 
maintain her part until dinner was announced, 
and she herself conducted with ceremony to 
the seat of honor. The savory smell of the 
much loved viands completed that which 
gluttony and recklessness began. Julia groaned 
aloud and was forced to allow herself to be led 
from the room and put away to bed. There 
tortured by chagrin and racked with pain, 
now flushed with fever, and now shivering from 
cold, striving in vain to forget the gayety near, 
and forced to swallow nauseous drugs, the hours 
of Julia’s holiday dragged slowly along. 

What constitutes our happiness ? 





Do not expect others to provide for you. 
Exercise forethought. Be industrious and say- 
ing. In health and vigor, lay up for old age. 








MY FRIEND, 





MRS. PICKFLAW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 





i KNOW onething. If I draw Mrs. Pickflaw’s 


portrait never so boldly and faithfully, she , 


will not recognize it as her own, but, coming 
across it in my sketch-book some day, she will 
hold it up triumphantly, and exclaim with warm 
appreciation of my skill— Well, there, if 
that isn’t Sophronia Smellfault to the life !” 

Thereupon she will begin to relate little anec- 
dotes illustrative of Miss Smellfault’s peculiari- 
ties, dishing them up in such a piquant way 
and serving them with suclf an air that says so 
plainly—“TI would not treat any one BUT You 
to dainties like these,” that I shall smile and 
nod and roll the savory morsels on my tongue, 
and together we shall feast quite sumptuously 
on poor Sophronia, whom I shall never be able 
to meet again without a blush of shame and an 
involuntary droop of my eyelids. 

Meantime [I shall discover that Mrs. Pick- 
flaw’s appreciation of my little effort is not as 
hearty as I at first supposed. 
while she scrutinizes the sketch, I will see a 
gleam of malice in her eyes and a flicker of 
scorn about her mouth, and I shall understand 
that my work needs two or three slight correc- 
tions, and that my neighbors will be notified of 
the fact before I am many hours older. 

It will not be strange, then, if I feel a creeping 
of the flesh when Mrs, Pickflaw rises up, and 
bidding me an affectionate good-day, walks 
over to call on her dear friend, Mrs. Switchem, 
and have a sociable chat. 

I shall close’‘my eyes tightly and strive per- 
sistently to think of something else; neverthe- 
less, I shall see, with clairvoyant vision, the 
heads of the two dissectors pressed closely to- 
gether, and hear their murmured exchange of 
the watchword of their order, “Between you 
and I,” which is the precursor of revelations 
unlawfnl to be heard by any ear except the one 
into which they are mysteriously whispered. 

Suddenly Mrs Pickflaw, laying her hand on 
the arm of her friend, will turn her face slightly 
aside, and rolling up her eyes to the eciling with 
an expression of agony or ecstasy, will ejaculate, 
in a low, indeseribable voice—“ That Nancy 
Inkdiver !” 

Mrs. Switchem will turn her face aside at an 
exact angle of reflection, and cast up ‘her eyes 
at a spot in the ceiling precisely opposite the 
one at which Mrs. Pickflaw is gazing; then 
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both heads will swing again on their pivots, and 
the two ladies will look at each other a moment 
in profound silence. 

Oh—me! I shall gasp in a dying voice 
breaking into a cold sweat and shaking in my 
shoes, for I shall know that my time is come, 

Then Mrs. Switchem will press a little closer, 
an expression of devouring curiosity mingling 
with her look of sympathy, her mouth watering 
in anticipation of some dainty tidbit of scandal, 
her face saying as plainly as her tongue—“ 1:: 
tell! I assure you, nothing I could hear of HER 
would surprise me in the least!” 

And in fifteen minutes you might gather up my 
fragments. Pickflaw will pluck off my feathers, 
disjoint me, turn me inside out and expose all 
my hidden deformities, and Switchem, with the 
spirit of Macduff, will “lay on’ until her 
strength is exhausted, and the poison of her 
scorpion tongue expended. By the time she 
recovers breath, however, and gets her forces in 
readiness for Operation again, Mrs. Pickflaw 
will have another victim under the knife, andy 
I shall be thrown to the dogs. 

Whether Mrs. Pickflaw ever discovers any 
virtues in the subjects that she dissects, is not 
certainly known; but as she never makes note 
of any, it is safe to presume thatshe finds none, 
This, too, seems somewhat singular, for she has 
a vision so acute that nothing in the physical or 
moral universe is too minute or too far removed 
for her to discern. With the unassisted eye, 
she can number the spots in the sun or count 
the animalcules in a drop of water, and with 
equal ease she can detect black specks and 
taints of wrong in the brightest Christian exam- 
ple, and squirming shapes of evil in the pur- 
est crystals of truth! Withal, it seems strange, 
I say, that she cannot, in the analysis of any 
human being, discover one little, little germ of 
good. Or do I misconstrue her silence on this 
point? Does she really recognize merit and 
appreciate it, but regarding virtue as our pro- 
per condition, think it superfluous and a sign 
of weakness to commend it, or make any men- 
tion of it whatever? There may be something 
in that. It is the sun’s business to shine; does 
he deserve to be praised for shining? It is 
a man’s duty to love his brother; is he entitled 
to any particular credit for doing it? 

But it is so pleasant to hear of good deeds— 
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like a breath of pure air in the midst of pesti- 
lent vapors, it seems to inspire us with new life 
and courage, and “link this world with the 
supernal, and, in the language of the young 
convert at his precious prayer-meeting, we 
“feel it is good to be here.” 

Ah, if we Pickflaws would only speak of the 
better qualities of our fellows as often and as 
fervently as we do of their evil ones, if we 
would even maintain the same reserve with 
regard to the latter as we do respecting the 
former, it would be a decidedly more comfort- 
able and happy place here. 

Hangdog commits an offence, and we have 
the details hashed up in forty different ways, 
and served to us in courses, with a sauce of all 
the weak and wicked things he ever did sim- 
mered together and poured over them. Very 
pungent and racy, we may think at. first, but 
we are not satisfied; something more is want- 
ing. In heaven’s name, tell us, did the man 
neyer in his life do one good deed? Perhaps, 
so passionately adjured, some one may call to 
mind a kindly.act of his, and relate the circum- 
stance, simply yet tenderly, dwelling on the 
good results that followed, as flower and fruit 
follow the casting of the seed. Instantly we 
see Hangdog standing in a blaze of glory—all 
his transgressions blotted out, all his follies 
swallowed up and forgotten. One virtue is 
stronger than an hundred vices; and if one 
righteous deed did not wipe out the stain of 
ten unrighteous ones, which of us could be 
saved? Hangdog’s cup of cold water may be 
his passport to the Kingdom. 

Only Mrs. Pickflaw suggests that it might 
not have been pure water; that his motive in 
giving it was evil; and Hangdog, poor rene- 
gade, goes under the cloud again. 

The discernment of motives is one of Mrs. 
Pickflaw’s peculiar gifts. When Mercy Free- 


heart overhauls her wardrobe, and distributes , 


the best part of its contents among the destitute, 
Mrs. Pickflaw observes that she does it, first, 
because she is greedy of praise, and loves to be 
thought charitable and benevolent; and _ sec- 
ondly, because the clothing was old and moth- 
eaten, and of no possible use to herself. When 
Strongfellow reaches over and lifts Neighbor 
Puny’s burden to his own shoulders, she sees 
that he has some selfish end in view—that most 
likely he is looking forward to a time when he 


can turn Neighbor Puny’s mite of strength to ‘ 


his own advantage, and performs this little 
office merely to purchase favor. When Widow 
Dashie, in a piquant new riding-suit, springs 
into the saddle and gallops down the street on 
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which Bachelor Bookworm lives, and gets 
thrown from her horse directly in front of 
Bachelor Bookworm’s house, Mistress Pickflaw 
understands that it is a fine mancuvre to sur- 
prise Bachelor Bookworm, and enter his heart 
by storm, and friend Switchem hurries up with 
her triphammer tongue, and nails the charming 
widow on the spot with the expletives—“ Art- 
ful minx !” “Bold: hussy !” “Designing man- 
trapper!” ete., etc. When somebody remarks 
on the warm friendship between Fanny Faith- 
ful and Tracy True, Mrs. Pickflaw mildly ob- 
serves that Tracy has an unmarried brother— 
not that she means to insinuate anything 
against Fanny—oh no! But Mrs. Pickflaw 
understands women perfectly, and can read 
their motives as easily as a child’s primer. 

Another of the lady’s specialties is the de- 
tection of shams... She is never deceived by 
them. She can see straight through the cun- 
ning artifices that trick other people, and takes 
great delight in exposing them. Woe to the 
unfortunate wight who attempts in her latitude 
to pass for that he isnot. Disgrace and hu- 
miliation await him. There is nothing in the 
world that Mrs. Pickflaw so much enjoys as— 
to use her phrase—“ taking people down.” 
The blush of shame and the stammer of con- 
fusion fairly fatten her. Expostulation is use- 
less. She puts her head on one side, she com- 
presses her lips, she winks with her right eye, 
and says in her positive way, “You can’t 
deceive mm ;” and there’s an end of it. 

So ingrained is her scepticism and her 
habit of fault-finding, that I think she will 
carry both with her when she goes up to the 
Shining City. I can imagine her crying out 
when she comes in view of the pearly gates, 
that there are flaws in them, and fancy her say- 
ing, as she passes her finger critically over 
their tinted surface—“‘ Pearl’ humph! only 
a fine quality of ivory, after all.” Sensible, 
too, that “all is not gold that glitters,” she will 
question if there isnot an alloy of baser metal 
in the golden streets, and she will pick at the 
texture of the angels’ garments to find if they 
are pure linen according to promise. She will 
complain that the light is too glaring, and the 
heat too intense, and suggest the closing of a 
shutter somewhere; she will detect a discord in 
the music; she will criticize Raphael’s deport- 
ment; she will discover that Gabriel’s crown is 
askew ; she will express dissatisfaction with the 
general arrangement and management of affairs, 
and finally admit, with tacit reproach of the 
Highest that she is a good deal disappointed, 
that Heaven really is not what she had expected. 
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BESIDE THE GATE, 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


ESIDE the gate 
I sit and wait, 
And the night grows late, 
Oh, warden, with sword of flame! 
My heart is sick, my feet are sore, 
The way was rough I travell’d o’er, 
The winds were sharp, the frosts were hoar. 


Beside the gate 
I sit and wait, 
And the night grows late, 
Oh, warden with keys of gold! 
The plains were wide, the hills were steep, 
The nights brought neither rest nor sleep, 
The world laughed when it saw me weep. 


Beside the gate 
I sit and wait, 
And the night grows late, 
Oh, angel warden, within! 
All the long way I bore my cross, 
Counted as gain each heavy loss, 
Sifted my gold from dust and dross, 


Beside the gate 
TI sit and wait, 
And the night grows late, 
Oh, warden, with crown of mine! 
A pilgrim weary, wan and old, 
Uplifts the cross that he doth hold, 
So open wide these gates of gold! 


———— 6 


MARRIAGE. 





“fMHERE is nothing,” says Mr. Beecher, 

“more detestable or more vulgar than that 
young man who holds back from suitable con- 
nections which his judgment approves, and his 
moral sense knows would be nourishing to him, 
saying to himself, ‘I will wait for a few years, 
and then I will be in a position to take my 
pick, and to make connections where I shall 
stand at the top of society” You will stand at 
the bottom of it when God’s judgment comes. 
When a man disregards the most sacred rela- 
tions, and takes his heart and barters it for pelf 
or ambition, and sullies and pollutes the sacred- 
ness of the household in all the after years of 
his life, you cannot select words of contempt 
that are massive enough to execrate his course. 
And I may say that, though this marrying and 
settling may seem a small thing to you, it -is 
probably the most momentous act of a person’s 
whole life. Where a man has a wife that is 
virtuous, and loving, and true, and faithful, and 
Christian, if God has not put a crown on his 
head, then there are no crowns, Though a man 
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has money heaped up like mountains, and is 
the companion of princes, if he has no home he 
is a miserable wretch; but a man that has a 
home, though he be smitten with bankruptcy, 
and though the world derides and persecutes 
him, he can neither be destroyed nor made 
wretched.. Blessed be the man that has one 
true companion that is inseparable from him, 
The most momentous event of a man’s whole 
life is that of determining what his marriage 
connections shall be. And I warn young men 
against denying Christ and taking mammon, 
whether it be in making their professional 
choice or the choice of their social connections, 
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MONKEYS AS WAITERS. 
ts MR. BECK WAY, an American,” says a 
Paris journal, “has spent many years in 
educating a number of baboons, four or five of 
the most intelligent of which he intends bring- 
ing to Paris, and installing in his proposed 
restaurant as garcons.’ The editor has seen 
these strange servants go through their exer- 
cises, of which he speaks as follows :—“ Each 
monkey carries upon his arm a napkin, and 
attached to the belt of his dress by a string are 
a number of blank cards, one of which the 
guest takes, and, after writing upon it his order, 
gives it to the gargon monkey, who carries it to 
the office, and’ presently returns with the first 
dish, which he places upon the table, keeping 
the while a most serio-comical face. The mon- 
keys never mistake the rap upon the table. 
They perfectly understand it, and quietly obey 
it. Instead of the ‘ Voila, Monsieur, they ap- 
proach with grins and grimaces, and make, as 
they reach you, a sort of chuckling noise. They 
are dressed in a fantastic costume, of which they 
seem very proud. Those not engaged are seated 
at one end of the room, and endeavor to make 
themselves agreeable by nods and winks to the 
ladies. The principal trouble of Mr. Beckway 
has been to teach his scholars to carry sweet- 
meats without eating them. Although he has 
now almost entirely got over the difficulty, the 
temptation often becomes too great for the mon- 
key, and he devours the ice cream, cake, etc., 
which he should take to some lady or gentle- 
man.” 
Si ici 
THE noblest spirits are those which turn to 
Heaven, not in the hour of sorrow, but in that 
of joy; like the lark, they wait for the clouds 
to disperse, that they may soar up into their 
native element, 
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GEORGIE HUNT’S LESSON. 
A Sketch from Life. 
BY MRS. ABBIE K. MARDEN. 

“(1 EORGIE, you must not let Bertie go down to 

the shop this afternoon,” said Merwin Hunt 
as he arose from the breakfast-table, and stood, hat 
in hand, preparatory to leaving for his day’s work 
in the shop, but half a mile distant. “They have 
commenced digging a well on the right hand side 
of the road just below Levitt’s. AsI passed by 
there last night, Morton told me they should not 
work on it to day, consequently it would be open, 
and he hoped there wouldn’t anything fall into it. I 
thought of Bertie then, Georgie, and shuddered with, 
perhaps an imaginary fear, lest he, on his way to 
pay me his accustomed visit at the shop, might stop 
to play upon its banks, and fall in and be drowned. 
You will not let him go down, will you, Goorgie ?” 

“Oh, Merwin! certainly I will not. Dear little 
Bertie! what if he should get drowned!” and the 
fond mother clasped the form of her darling, only 
child—her four-year-old Bertie, in a loving em- 
brace, and showered tender kisses on the little 
brown head nestled upon her bosom. “Mother 
will not let her darling go out of her sight to-day, 
Merwin.” 

One quick warm kiss upon brow and cheek of 
mother and child, and Merwin Iiunt passed out 
from that pleasant home, leaving his wife to busy 
herself with her household duties, 

The morning quickly sped, and with the golden 
rays of the afternoon sun streaming in upon the 
carpet, and her little boy queitly playing with his 
ball and kitten, Georgie Hunt seated herself at her 
sewing-table, eager to finish braiding a crimson 
jacket for her darling Bertie. At last he grew 
weary of the stillness, and longed to be out in the 
open air and bright sunshine. “Mamma, po let 
me go out and play a little while,” pleaded the 
soft voice of the child. “ Bertie’s so tired staying 
in the house all the time. Me wants to see the 
flowers and hear the birds sing. Say, mamma, 
mayn’t I go?” 

“You may go just out into the yard; but mind, 
Bertie, you must not go beyond it.” 

“No, mamma, me wont,” and away the merry 
child bounded to gather the bright yellow dande- 
lions and nodding buttercups he loved so well. 

An hour quickly passed, and Georgie Hunt was 
very busy with her sewing, and heeded not the 
flight of time. Presently a voice under the win- 
dow called—“ Mamma, come here.” 

“What for, Bertie?” 

“Oh, me wants you; come out kere just a min- 
ute, please. Do come, mamma.” 
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“But I am busy, Bertie.” 

“Well, it wont take you but just a minute. Me’s 
got the prettiest lot of flowers you ever did see. 
And me’s made a house, and me’s got a whole lot 
of dishes in, and me’s having such a nice time. 
Please, mamma, come out just a minnte.” ; 

“No, Bertie, I tell you Tam busy. I can’t stop 
to see your house now; but play away, and when 
I get your little jacket finished, I’ll come out and 
you may try it on.” 

“ Come Now, mamma.” 

“ Bertie, I can’t stop.” 

“Oh, but, mamma,” urged the little boy—“ do 
come and sEE. Me’s got the biggest, yellowest 
buttercup, and it’s got ever so many leaves, and 
the wind is blowing it so funny. Do come out juat 
one minute—just one little minute, mamma,” 

“Bertie, I told you T couldn’t stop. I’m very 
busy, and you must stop teasing and bothering 
me; I can’t work with you teasingso. I’ve got 
this braid on wrong, now. Go and gather some 
more flowers, if you want to, and by-and-by I will 
come out.” 

“ Wont you come now?” pleaded the soft voice 
of her darling child in tones, the memory of which 
in after days and years, sent a pang of sadness to 
the thoughtless mother’s heart, but which then had 
no effect in calling her from her work to attend 
the wishes of her teasing boy. And she answere 
him sternly— 

“No, Bertie, I will not; but if you don’t go 
away and stop teasing me, I will come out and 
whip you.” 

“Mamma say, ‘Hark! J say, don’t bother me 
any more. No, mamma, me wont.” And the 
little voice ceased its useless pleading, and the 
mother sewed rapidly on. 

Tick-tack, tick-tack, went the old clock in the 
corner ; tick-tack, and still Georgie Hunt sewed 
on, heeding not the absence of her child, ’till the 
lengthened shadows on the wall reminded her of 
the setting sun, and she quickly laid aside her 
work to prepare the evening meal. “Bertie, 
Bertie!” she called, going to the window and look- 
ing out. “Bertie, Bertie!” she called from the 
open door; but no Bertie responded to her call. 
Quickly she seized her bonnet and ran across the 
street to her neighbors, thinking he might have 
crossed to play with the children there. But he 
had not. They had not seen him. Instantly the 
thought of the well flashed into her mind, and she 
hastened down the hill, over the bridge. On, on. 
She almost flew. Mrs. Levitt met her at the door— 
“Have you seen anything of my Bertie, this after. 
noon ?” eagerly asked Georgie Hunt. 

“Yes; nearly two hours ago I met him just above 
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»here, with both little hands full of flowers, which 
he said he was going to carry down to his father— 
because his mother was so busy she couldn’t stop 
to look at them, and he bothered her,” said the 
kind-hearted neighbor. 
enough with his father. 
are pale as death.” 

“ No—oh, no! I must find my Bertie; what if 
he should have fallen into the well;” and the two 
women hastened down to the brink and looked in. 
One wild ery—“ Oh! God he ts there!” and Georgie 
Hunt leaped from the bank down, and caught her 
boy in herarms. The water was only a few inches 
deep, but he was probably stunned by the fall, and 
his little round face was covered with water, and 
he wae indeed drowned. Her little darling blue- 
eyed boy was dead, dead—prap. It took but a 
moment for the wretched mother to see that the 
limp form she held was cold and lifeless; that 
the pleading voice of her darling child was hushed 
forever in death. Friends gathered around and 
carried the forms of mother and child to their 
home—the home from which the light had gone out 
forever. The father came to meet the body of his 
idol boy—a corpse. 
heart, no tongue can tell, no pen portray.. None, 
save those who have lost their dearest, heart’s 
loved idol—who have seen the grave close over all 
they loved, can imagine the feelings of the be- 
reaved parents, and not even they can feel—can 
know the remorse of Georgie Hunt, as she thought 
of the little silvery voice, which had she listened 
to its pleading, and heeded; had she sought to 
‘share his childish joys and amuse him in his cbild- 
ish play, instead of turning a deaf ear and coldly 
from him, sending him off to play—and to death. 
Oh it was a bitter, bitter thought. They buried 
their little boy, but the memory of her thoughtless- 
ness and impatience could not be buried nor en- 
dured in their home, where he had been for four 
years the cherished idol; and they left it, and 
sought in a distant land to efface the dismal dark 
remembrance from their hearts. But it was all in 
vain. By day, by night that little voice sounded 
in the mother’s ears—‘ Mamma do come just a 
minute”’—and her cruel answer—“ If you don’t go 
away and stop teasing me, I will come out and 

each word written in letters of fire 

upon her heart. They wandered from place to 
place, seeking rest, but finding none. At last the 
feeble frame of Georgie Hunt could bear it no 
longer, and she sunk beneath the hand of disease. 
For weeks, months, ber life seemed hanging by a 


But come in, Georgie, you 


whip you;” 


brittle thread, which hourly threatened to snap in 


sunder. But God was very good to the stricken 
one; and while upon that sick bed, Georgie Hunt 
was made a better, nobler woman. Deeply as she 


had sinned, she found forgiveness in her loving 
Saviour, and to Him she carried her burdened 
heart and there found peace. 

Six years have passed away since little Burtie 
died, and to-day Merwin and Georgie Hunt are 


“No doubt but he’s safe 


Oh, the agony of that father’s , 
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living in the old home. Another little Bertie has 
come to cheer their lives and fill the place of the 
lost Bertie. And there cannot be found a home of 
purer joys, nor hearts truer and nobler than in the 
home of Merwin Hunt, and if ever a feeling of im- 
patience arises in the bosom of Georgie, the mem. 
ory of her lost Bertie, whose presence she feels 
constantly hovering over her, restrains the hasty 


words, and she feels that though the hand of God: 


dealt severely with her, yet it dealt wisely. And 
though she suffered years of anguish and remorse 
for her hastiness and impatience, still it was a wise 
lesson—for it taught Georgie Hunt that the bright. 
est jewel in a mother’s casket is Patience. ¢ 





HOUSE PLANTS. 
BY KATE WOODLAND. 


ES, I have “house-plunts,” have you not seen 
them? 

Come and I’ll show you in this little room; 
The shadows of evening have fallen between them, 

And day’s golden glories of sunshine and bloom. 
This is my “ Rose,” all fragrant and blushing, 

Blest is the bower that its graces adorn; 
Sunniest hopes in its young life are gushing: 

But touch it not rudely; my Rose has a thorn. 


This is my “Woodbine,” eagerly reaching 
After new objects around and above, 
Each wayward tendril I’m training and teaching, 
Hoping it ne’er may outgrow my fond love. 
This is my “ Snowdrop,” timid and gentle; 
Trimming and pruning, I’m striving to bring 
Into fair form like a blossoming mantle 
Every new growth from its life that may spring. 


This is my “ Cactus,” the stranger repelling— 
Blossoming slow, yet a promise I hear, 

“ Patience, and care on its future are telling; 
The longest delayed will the fairest appear.” 

This tiny thing is my gay little “ Creeper,” 
Winning its way wherever it will, 

Closing its eyes with the earliest sleeper, 
First in the morning its sweets to distil. 


Here is the vase where I cherished a “ Lily ;” 
Fair as the morning, fragrant and pure, 
Fond was my care but it fitted it illy— 

The climate of earth it could never endure. 
Back to the Giver my flower I surrendered— 
Wept as its fragrance was wafted away— 

To the great Florist my Lily I tendered, 
Fair in His garden ’tis blooming to-day. 


Yes I have “house-plants,” the tender, and hardy: 
Daily I'm striving their natures to learn, 
Guiding the wayward, urging the tardy, 
Trimming, and pruning, and watering by turn. 
Fain would I bring unto glorious perfection, 
Every fair flower which the Father hath given, 
Fitting alike for an earthly connection 
To battle with life, for the glories of Heaven. 
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NIGHT’S COMING. 
BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. ; 

“ EAR me! what will that boy be into next? 

D Well, two hours to bedtime, and then he’ll 
be out of mischief for awhile—that’s one comfort!” 
and Mrs. James settled herself in her rocking- 
chair, and taking up some ruffling, resumed her 
ehat with her friend. 

“But what are you thinking of?” she asked sud- , 
denly, ten minutes afterwards. “You wouldn’t ¢ 
be so sober over anything we’re talking about, I ‘ 
am sure.” 

“Shall I tell you?” asked Mrs. Wheatley. “ Per- 
haps you wont like my thought.” 

“Yes; tell me.” 

“Well, don't misunderstand me, or think I 
blame you, for Ido not. I know a bright, active, ‘ 
restless child does try patience and nerves, and ) 
yours bear the strain pretty well. But—I could 
not help it—your words just now awoke thoughts ( 
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and feelings somewhat sad. For I have known, 
dear Anna, what it is to have a night come, when 
one misses the clasp of little arms, and is kept 
awake, not by the child, but by sorrowful yearning 
for him. And I have seen a mother, watching 
over @ little lame boy, trying, with every means 
she could devise, to lighten the passing hours of 
their weight of pain and weariness. I have heard 
that mother say—‘ Oh, if he could only use his 
limbs again, how I would welcome noise and mis- 
chief!’ ” 

Tears stood in Mrs. James’ eyes, and she said— 
“Yes; itis even so. How strange I never thought 
of it before! Thenight may come in more than 
one sense.” 

“Tt will will come to us all, sooner or later,” re- 
turned her friend. “There will be a time when 
our opportunity of doing and enduring for those 
we love, will be over. And for this reason, let us 
try to ‘work while it is day.’” 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING. ¢ 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

T was Christmas morning at our house, and at 

everybody’s, for that matter, and of course Un- 
ele Theodore, or Uncle Ted, as we called him 
oftenest, was cross. He always‘was in the morn- 
ings; we expected that just as much as we did the 
sun’s rising. 

There was a good deal of excuse for him, though, | 
for he was dyspeptic and was subject to twinges of ¢ 
gout and touches of neuralgia; and any one of ( 
those infirmities, mamma says, would make a sin- ‘ 
ner, for the time being, out of the temper of a 
on } 

I don’t know as anybody really likes Uncle Ted 
the less for being cross, any more than we like a ) 
fine, clear October day less for the white frost that 
glitters, and the sharp, bracing air that chills 
through its early morning. 

Uncle Ted is an invalid, and we set down his 
peevishness to that; and after breakfast is over, , 
and he is comfortably settled in his arm-chair with 
his newspapers and his beloved books about him, 
this dear, fretful, splenetic Uncle Ted grows bland 
as the day does, shaking off the white frosts from 
the grass with its sparkling light, and striking out 
the chill from the air with its warm, mellow beams. 

Uncle Ted is a handsome man, too, dark and 
sallow, and a little wrinkled with illness though, 
rather than with years, as he is a good deal this ; 
side of fifty, and I searched the other day a quar- 
ter of an hour among his thick, dark locks for a 
gray hair, and I never found one. > 


We live with Uncle Ted—mamma, sister Ade-- 
laide and I, or he lives with us. He was papa’s 
younger brother, and I have heard mamma say he: 
was the indulged spoiled pet and idol of the: 
family. 


When grandpa lost his property and had all that’ , 


trouble which broke his heart and shortened his 
days, Uncle Theodore went to the West Indies and. 
made a fortune there; but he paid a dreadful price 
for it, for the long years in that hot climate chafed 
his spirits and broke the vigor of bis constitution. 

But the peevishness is on the surface; the warm, 
generous heart throbs below all that, and in. his 
happy moods, with his stories and his playfulness 
that flashes a perpetual glimmer of light among 
them, and will hold you enchanted .all. day like the 
Fairy Tales, or dear old thumb-stained Robinson 
Crusoe, in his happy moods, as I said, Ido believe 
Uncle Ted is the most wonderful and: delightful 
man in the whole world. 

But it was Christmas morning,.and’'I knew Uncle 
Ted well enough to know that it would “go across 
his grain” to say one word about the presents I’d 
found in my stocking and spread out on: the table. 
by my bedside. 

“Tut, tut!’ he’d say. “Don't-let’s have: any 
fuss over those gimcracks,” though he rode away 
down town with mamma and Adelaide in the damp, 
biting December air only the afternoon before to 
select the gifts himself. 

When the time came, I might chatter like a magpie 
over each, but now it would not be of a particle of 
use. We all understood Uncle Ted and humored him. 
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There was to be a wedding opposite, that Christ- 


mas day; a very grand affair, you see; forthe peo- 


ple were very grand indeed who lived there. Such 
preparations as had been going on for days before ! 
Such a constant ringing of bells, and running to 
and fro, and delivering of bundles. The servants, 
even down to the errand boy, had a solemn mys- 
terious air and look every time they showed them- 
selves out of the doors and windows. 

It was a clear, bright winter's morning. It 
seemed to me somehow, that the very sunshine felt 
that it was Christmas, and sparkled for joy a 
little brighter than ever. We stood at the front 
sitting-room windows, Uncle Ted and I, watching 
the people hurry past, and everybody had a bright 
look like the morning, as though there were pres- 
ents at home, and it was Christmas. 

But across there, at the great brown house, the 
bells kept up an incessant peal. A thought sud- 
denly shot among mine—I don’t know how it 
came there, but with it I turned and faced Uncle 
Ted, and two or three minutes afterwards he too 
turned from the window and caught me looking at 
him. 

“Well, Kathie, what has put that little grave 
face on you, child? What are you thinking about 
me?” 

“T’d rather not tell, if you please, Uncle Ted.” 

“ But I want to know, and I must. Out with it, 
littie girl.” 

There was no use having any more words about 
it; so I made a clean breast of my thoughts. “I 
was just thinking, Uncle Ted, that I wondered 
whether you would not have been a happier and a 
pleasanter man if you’d got married, too! Then 
you see, you’d have a wife that was all your own 
to love, and boys and girls about you, to tease, 
and trouble, and bother you all day; and yet it 
seems to me that it would have been a great deal 
better than being just as you are now though of 
course I don’t know.” 

He looked at me a moment with a curious kind 
of a smile about his lips, and something half sad 
in his eyes, I thought. “Little Queen Mab,” he 
said in a minute, “that is a spear’s thrust at me 
that no man or woman in jhe world would have 
made. It’s gone home, too; it’s hurt me, little girl, 
and that’s more than I’d own to any living thing 
besides yourself.” 

“I'm sorry. I didn’t mean to say anything to 
hurt you, Uncle Ted.” 

“T know you didn’t. There now, don’t look 
grave, Peasblossom. You’ve done no harm. So 
you think I need to be made happier and plea- 
santer, do you?” 

“Sometimes; when you are sick, and—and 

“Don’t stammer. Clap the word right on.” 

“T was going to say cross !” 

He made another wry face—this Uncle Ted. 

“‘ Oh, these children and fools with their truths— 


” 





‘Very bitter, and salt, and good.’” 
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Then he went to the fire, and spreading his long, 
thin fingers over the sparkling bed of coals, he 
said to himself—“ Twelve years ago to-day—twelve 
long years!” 

“ Where was it—what was it, Uncle Ted ?” 

A story lay behind that, and whether it was 
grave or gay—a story of Uncle Ted’s was one of 
the things nobody could afford to lose, 

He looked ut me with a strange sorrowfulness 
in his fine brown eyes. “It was away off in the 
East Indies, dear ; and the hot, dead-blue sky was 
overhead; the slow, indolent winds from the shore, 
the air murky with the breath of cinnamon groves 
and sandal wood; the birds, glittering sparks of 
gold and crimson darting in and out of the vast 
branches of the banyan tree; the low sound of the 
tides slipping in among the burning, yellow sands 
of the coast—all this is about me, and I am lying 
at the coolest end of a long veranda, where the air 
swooning away among the heavy fragrances, rouses 
itself sometimes into a fresh pulse of coolness, 
They had carried me out there in the early dawn 
to wait for life or death, for I had been brought 
to the damp of the very grave with one of the 
fevers of the climate. 

“But at last over my throbbing pulses and 
fevered brain a sudden sleep came down and 
steeped my senses, and at last I woke up, and 
asked them what day it was; and they told me. 

“Tt was Christmas away off in my native land, 
that seemed as distant to me then as the moun- 
tains of the moon do to you now, when you watch 
them from your window. I lay there and thought 
how afar off the snows lay white on the hills, and 
the winds blew strong and fresh among them; and 
how the church bells were ringing, and merry 
voices slipping along the greetings and blessings, 
and the litile children were wild with frolic and 
delight over their toys, and there were thanks, and 
praises, and gifts overflowing in happy heartse— 
for it was Chri:tmas at home. 

“And as I lay there, and heard the slipping 
tides, and the sharp voice of the insects, and the 
singing of the birds in that morning under the 
equator, a man, as I thought, doomed in a few 
hours to die, and be buried there, afar from my 
land and my kindred, all this seemed very hard 
and bitter, and the beauty and the glory around 
sickened my soul. The physician suddenly bent 
over me. He laid a hand on my pulse and an- 
other on my forehead. ‘ Ah, sir!’ he said, ‘theres 
a change! You've been asleep for the last five 
hours, and that sleep has saved your life! It will 
be a long pull, but we'll have you on your feet 
yet!’ 

“How my heart jumped and thanked God for 
the words! It was as though a cool breath from 
my native hiils had rolled in from the tropics and 
waved freshly over me. ‘I shall see them all again,’ 
I said; ‘the old homes, and the green fields, with 
the little brooks dimpling and laughing, and slip- 
ping away in happy songs among them. I shall 
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: Julia,” said Uncle Ted to mamma. 
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see the old orchards, too, ard the blue smoke ) 
rising and shaking out over the roofs in the sum- 
mer mornings ; and best of all, I shall see the dear 





old home faces all broken up with love and wel- 
come!’ and so the faint life woke up from the hot 
fever, and stirred strong at my heart.” 

“And it was true, Uncle Ted. Here you are 
this Christmas day.” 

“Yes, Kathie; but the fever did a terrible work 


on me. 


the world that Christmas morning, has the audacity 
to tell her uncle this one that he isn’t as happy or 


“Well, I tried not to say it, but you would 
make me, Uncle Ted, you know.” 

“T know it. I take the blame on myself. If 
people don’t want to hear unpleasant truths about 
themselves, they mustn’t go prying into little folks’ 
thoughts.” 

Just then the breakfast bell rang. 

After the meal was over—a bright meal—spark- 


ling with happy talk and jests on all sides, mamma 3 
said, with a glance half arch, half tender, half sor- 


rowful at Adelaide—“ There was a young man here 
last night, who desired a Christmas gift of me, 
Theodore. 


ter is a dozen years older than I, and Uncle Ted, ?) 
who has seen them, says 


of the Nile. She is something bettcr than that, I § 
know.” 
“Oh!” I said; “I understand what you mean, 


mamma; Ashley Earle wants you to give him our ¢ 
Adelaide for a Christmas gift. It would be nice to } 
have a grand wedding—like the one across the 2 
street—but I’d rather keep my sister.” 

“And I’d rather, keep my daughter,” added 
mamma. 

“And I’d rather keep my niece,” said Uncle 
Ted, and he pinched Adelaide’scheek. “So Ash- ‘ 
ley Earle, fine fellow though he is, and flattering 
tongue though he has, must go without his Christ- 
mas gift, Adelaide.” 

And she laughed again, and the crimson wavered 
in her cheeks; but for all they said, I did not feel 2 
so certain about Ashley Earle’s not having his 
Christmas gift. 

“That small child is getting ahead of us all, 
“ What shall 
we do with her ?” 

And then in his comical way my uncle related 
what I had said to him that morning when we 
stood by the windows. They all laughed again, 
and now I remembered the question I had laid 
away to answer him. 

“Oh, Uncle Ted, who was Queen Mab ?” 

“Don’t you know? She was the little queen of 
the fairies, and if you had lived three hundred years 
ago in ‘Merrie England,’ in the times of Queen 
Elizabeth, you would have been able to tell us all 
about her; for the children were sung to sleep with 
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I came home, and I've been an invalid ; 
ever since; and a sharp little girl who wasn’t in ) 


as pleasant as he might be!” 


” 
Shall I let him have it?” ‘ 
Adelaide’s bright cheeks were aflame—“ My sis- 5 


she is graceful as a lotus ; 
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nursery ditties, and waked with stories about 
her.” 

“Oh, Uncle Ted, how nice and funny. I almost 
wish I'd lived then !” 

“You would not have found everything ‘nice 
and funny’ then, my child. The Christmas of to- 
day is better than it was three hundred years ago, 
for the lads and lassies of your height.” 

“ But E want to know more of Queen Mab of the 
Fairies, Uncle Ted?’ 

“So you shall, sometime, and about her “coach 
drawn by a ‘small gray-coated gnat,’ and all 
that.” 

“But meanwhile I want to hear about those 
Christmas-gifts, and see them all spread before 
me?” 

“Oh, yes: they are just beautiful, Uncle Ted,” 
and off I hurried for them. And this was our 
Christmas morning. And what was yours? 


—otezo0o——_. 
SANTA CLAUS. 


O doubt you have heard of dear old Santa 

Claus, ever since you were big enough to hang 
up a stocking beside the chimney, and you had a 
half defined belief in him long after you knew 
whose kind fingers it was that filled your plates 
and stockings. 

Perhaps you would like to know how this name 
came to be used in connection with Christmas 
goodies. 

Many years ago there wasa minister in a foreign 
land, who used to be very kind to little children. 
He never scemed more pleased than when he had 
a troop of them about him, and he usually had his 
hands laden with good things for them. So the 
little children always shouted for joy when the 
good Claudius came among them. 

After he was dead, the Catholic Church gave 


> him the litle of Saint Claudius; and when the 


merry Christmas times came round, and bright 
evergreens, and crimson holly buds, decked out the 
hall and the cottage, when the little ones woke in 
the morning, to rejoice over their beautiful gifts, it 
was common for mothers to say that the good 
Saint Claudius sent them. In the course of years 
the tradition was lost by the many, and the name 
was corrupted into the now familiar one of Santa 
Claus. 

I think it is as harmless a tradition as the Church 
of Rome has preserved, and in its modified form 
has had more believers than any other. 


——-059500-—_ 


Few live to a great age, and fewer still become 
distinguished, who are not in the babit of rising 
early. Franklin says:—“ He who rises late, may 
trot all day, and not overtake his business at 
night.” Dean Swift says that he “never knew 
any man come to greatness and eminence who lay 
in bed of a morning.” 
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IN SIGHT OF HOME. 
BY MRS. M. E. ROCKWELL. 


N the western bank of the northern part of the 
Mississippi river, stands a beautiful little town, 
and a charming place it is, nestled close down at 
the foot of a very high and steep “bluff,” with 
another not quite so steep and high on the other 
side, and the broad beautiful river in front; with 
the great brown rocks lifting their heads far up 
above the steeples, and the green trees, shrubs and 
flowers peeping over their tops, and running down 
in crowds over the small hills behind the village, 
up which you may see the roads winding back into 
the rolling prairie country. 

And here was the home of Blanche and Gertie 
Dean, two dear little girls of ten and eight years 
cld. From their father’s house, near the river 
bank, they could watch the great steamboats going 


up and down, on their way to St. Louis or St. Paul, ; 


and see the green, lovely islands that dotted the 
slow-moving waters, while far off, on the Wiscon- 
sin side, a long line of “ bluffs” caught the sun- 
light upon their rugged foreheads. 

In winter it was different, but just as delightful. 
The river was frozen into clear, solid, sparkling 
ice; on which the sleighs and skaters made a gay 
scene; and though it was terribly cold back on the 
high prairie lands, the bluffs kept off the sharp, 
biting winds, and made the nook where the village 
stands, a sheltered spot. Winter had come at the 
time of which I am going to tell you. It was 


December, and only the day before Christmas. So 
that night would be Christmas Eve. 

Blanche and Gertie were dancing from room to 
room all over the house, as busy and happy as they 
could be, all day long. There was so much to be 
done to prepare for the good times they expected. 


If you had asked their mamma’s candid opinion as 
to their usefulness, I will not attempt to say what 
might have been herreply. But Blanche or Gertie 
would have told you that the house could not pos- 
sibly have been in order, and everything ready for 
Christmas, if they had not helped mamma and 
Jane with all their might. Christmas-time had 
always been a happy season in Mr. Dean’s family ; 
but, some way, they all felt that it would be happier 
this year than ever before; for since the last Christ- 
mas, the first real separations in their household 
had taken place. Arthur, the eldest son, had gone 
east to college, and “sister Dora,” asthe little ones 
called her so many times that day, had been since 
September, teaching school twenty miles away, in 
a little new prairie settlement. But they were all 
to be together for Christmas, and that was why it 
would be such a happy, happy day. Arthur had 
come home the day before, and very early that 
morning, with their pape’s new sleigh, drawn by 
Charley and Bill, who were the very fastest horses 
in town, had started to bring Dora home. They 
would be there by dark, papa said, for the sleighing 
was excellent. I said blanche and Gertie had 
danced all over the house; but there was one room, 
the parlor, which mamma kept locked all day, ex- 
cept when papa came in hurriedly, with mysterious 
bundles, which at once brought the key from her 
pocket, only to be quickly turned on the inside, 
The little girls knew that there was a Christmas- 
tree, and had sent in their own little gifts for its 
branches ; but they were so very anxious to know 
what everybody was to have, that they were guess- 
ing and hoping in a perfect fever of expectation, 
when they heard mamma calling—“Children— 
Blanche— Gertie—where are you? Come and get 
dressed, quickly asyoucan! It is after four o’clock.” 

They scampered up stairs, but were very soon 
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down again. They had known for a week exactly 
what they were to wear. Blanche’s dress was blue 
merino, with ‘a little white fur at her throat and 
wrists. She was tall for her age, and her cheeks 
rather pale. She had soft brown hair, put back in 
heavy braids, and very earnest, loving eyes. But 
Gertie was a plump, rosy, little girl, with dark curly 
hair, pouting lips, and eyes full of mischief. She 
looked very bright and pretty in her rose-colored 
delaine trimmed with velvet. 

They ran to the window to look out for their 
brother and sister, while mamma set the table, and 
Jane was busy in the kitchen with chickens, and 
biscuit, and fragrant coffee. Papa carefully lit the 
big lamp, arranged the handsome screen over its 
chimney, and set it on the table. Then he, too, 
walked to the window and looked out into the fast 
gathering twilight shadows. 

“Tt has grown cold very fast to-day,” he said; 
“T’m afraid they’ll suffer from the wind, riding 
over the prairie.” 

“T wish they were safe at home,” said mamma. 
“Tt has been a hard ride for Arthur this cold day, 
after his own long journey,” and'she looked a little 
anxiously out into the gathering gloom. 

“They'll be here very soon now,” said Blanche, 
cheerfully, for she never could bear to see a shade 


on her mother’s face. “It is most dark, mamma,” ‘ 


The night came on fast; at a little after five 
o'clock, daylight was gone. They all gathered 
around the window now, watching for the dear 
ones. The Christmas preparations began to make 
the house seem sadder instead of brighter, until 
they should come. 
of them—went by, and still they came not. Then the 
moon rose, and it was half past eight. And still they 
watched and waited, scarcely speaking their fears. 

Arthur had arrived at his sister’s school-house 
about noon that day. How glad she was to see 
him! They had dined at her boarding-place, close 
by, and after feeding and resting the horses, started 
for home. The wind blew hard, and the air was 
so intensely cold that they felt anxious to arrive 
before nightfall. This they could easily have done, 
had they kept the right road. But the first part 
of the way there were no fences; and before they 
had gone two miles, they followed a track which 
turned off to the north, instead of keeping on 
directly east. The wind blew so much snow into 
the air, and forced them to keep so closely mufiled 
up, that they did not find out the mistake for two 
hours. Then they stopped at a rough log-cabin, 
where a Norwegian family lived, to inquire the 
way. The man who came out could not understand 
much of English; but when they repeated “ Lam- 
bert” a great many times, and made signs that they 
were lost, he showed them a road which led there. 

The sun was now getting low in the west. The 
wind blew bitterly cold, and whirled the blind- 
ing snow into their faces. They were still almost 
as far away from home as at first, and on a strange 
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road, too. But Arthur kept very cheerful, en- 
couraging the horses to struggle against the wind, 
and telling Dora they would get home for supper 
and the Christmas-tree, after all. But night came 
on, and still they were far out in the country. 

“TI wish the moon rose earlier,” said Arthur. 
“We shall be in the dark the rest of the way.” 

Just then, in a lull of the wind, driving along in 
the darkness, they heard a sound which, though 
they had never heard it before, they knew at once 
to be—wolves! The winter had set in early with 
heavy snows, and they had heard that these ani- 
mals were venturing very near the settlements. 
Yes, there was no doubt. The long, sharp yells 
and howls showed that. there were many of them. 
The noble horses recognized the sound, too, and, 
tired as they were, how they plunged and galloped 
on! For an hour and a half they heard these 
dreadful cries at intervals, and they seemed to 
come so much nearer that Dora dared not look be- 
hind, lest she should see their gaunt forms and 
great, hungry, open jaws. 

Then suddenly they came out into a closely- 
settled neighborhood, and saw a ferry-house, a 
store and several other houses. The’ wolves did 
not dare to follow them any farther. They again 
inquired their way and the distance. It was still 
seven miles to Lambert. On they drove slower 
now, to rest the tired horses, and after another 
hour came out upon the familiar road, close upon 
the river bank. The*full moon had just risen high 
enough to light the scene. There was the church- 
steeple, the roof of their father’s house, the glitter- 
ing ice, the grand old bluff beyond, all shining in 
the beautiful moonlight! A few minutes more, 
and the anxious watchers would be relieved—the 
poor, tired, frightened travellers safe at home! 

There were thankful hearts in Mr. Dean’s home 
that night, when the story of their long, cold ride 
was told. And I cannot begin to tell you about 
the happy Christmas for which God had spared 
them. But Blanche and Gertie, though they are 
fast growing to womanhood now, will never forget 
that Christmas Eve, or the bright, glad day which 
followed it. 

——— Oo 


“HOW RICH BEN ADAM IS.” 


EN ADAM had a golden coin one day, 
Which he put out at interest with a Jew; 
Year after year awaiting him it lay 
Until the doubled coin two pieces grew, 
And these two, four—so on, till all the people said, 
“How rich Ben Adam is!” and bowed the ser- 
vile head. 


Ben Selim had a golden coin that day, 
Which to a stranger asking alms he gave, 
Who went rejoicing on his unknown way. 
Ben Selim died too poor to own a grave; 
But when his soul reached Heaven, angels with pride 
Showed him the wealth to which his coin had 
multiplied, 











THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY, 


DIFFERENT. 
- OOR woman !” 
It was said half-involuntarily, and the lady’s 
eyes were lifted a moment from her work, as a 
handsome carriage passed, drawn by a pair of 
splendid bays. 

“What do you mean, Annie?” The question 
came in a tone of surprise, from her friend, who 
was sitting with her. “Mrs. Ashton poor?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Williams, “I do pity her 
sincerely. I know she has wealth; that her house 
is large and magnificently furnished; she has 
plenty of servants, and every outward comfort and 
luxury at command. But she is poor, ‘for a’ 
that,’ ” 

“ But, Annie, you do not mean in mental capa- 
city or moral character; neither is she an invalid ; 
and think of her beauty, the position she holds in 


society, and how proud her husband is of her! If ? 


he were unkind, I could see a reason for your re- 
mark ; but I never heard or suspected that.” 

“T don’t know that he is,” replied Mrs. Wil- 
liams; “but he is not the man to hold the entire 
trust, or satisfy the affections of a woman like her. 
This you surely know.” 

“Yes; they are very different,” Miss Page ad- 
mitted, as she thought of gay, careless, dashing 
Harry Ashton, proud, as she had said, of his hand- 
some young wife, but liking his fast horses and 
his club-houses better than her society, if the 
amount of time given to each were any rule of 
estimate; and gentle Mrs. Ashton, with her richly 
cultivated mind and home-loving nature. Mrs. 
Williams thought, too, of the dark hours when the 
only child of that home lay, white and suffering, in 
the awful shadow that comes but once; and the 
sorrow-bowed mother could not turn for stay or 
comfort to her husband. He pitied her, in his 
way, and loved his child; but he had little thought 
beyond this world, and his idea of comfort lay in 
forgetting. This he strove to do as fast as possible, 
and with no small-success; while in the mother’s 
aching heart the little one’s memory lingered, a 
sad but purifying and hallowing power. 

Ten years had passed since Harry Ashton’s 
hand and fortune were offered to Annie Clarke, 
then poor and orphaned. With a true woman’s 
delicacy she had guarded the secret, and even her 
intimate friend, Emily Page, knew nothing of it. 
But Annie Williams’ thought went back to that 
time, and then, with a deep gratitude, dwelt on 
her own home, humbler, but supplied with every 
needed comfort, and shared with one whose true 
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and generous heart she knew was all her own; 
blessed, too, with the sunshine and music of happy 
childhood. That evening, as she rocked her baby 
to sleep, she found herself humming the ballad— 
“ Her fine husband has white fingers— 
Mine has not. 
He can give his bridé a palaco— 
Mine a cot. 
Hers comes home beneath the starlight— 
Ne’er cares she; 
Mine comes in the purple twilight, 
Kisses me, 
And prays that He who holds life’s sands, 
Will keep his loved ones in His hands.” 
M. O. J. 


CHRISTMAS GAMES. 
\ HEN the Christmas dinner is eaten, and the 


shadows of evening begin to fall, the little 
ones begin to look forward to the merry games, 


) which are the only appropriate conclusion to a 


Christmas day. First the simple amusements for 


) the younger members of the Home Circle, before 


the sleepy lids begin to droop, and first among 
these must be 
THE CHRISTMAS BAG. 


Make a large bag of thin white paper—silver 
paper will do; fill ic with sugar-plums, and tie a 
) string round the top to keep it fast. Then suspend 
it from the ceiling, or from a large door-frame, 


and provide a long, light stick. Each little 
player is blindfolded in turn, and the stick put 
into her hand. She is then led within reach of the 
bag, and told to strike it. If she succeeds in her 
aim, and tears a hole in it, the sugar-plums are 
scattered on the floor, and the little ones scramble 
for them; but it is by no means easy to strike a 
suspended object blindfolded; generally many at- 
tempts are made unsuccessfully. Each player is 
allowed three trials. 

If the giver of the bag pleases, small gifts may 
be put in it, tiny books, pincushions, dolls’ bonnets, 
&c., &c., with the sugar-plums. 


Then follow other games. 


FLY AWAY PIGEON. 

This is childish, but we give it for our young 
baby brothers and sisters. The children seat 
themselves in a circle, laying the forefinger of 
their right hands on the table or their knees. 
The one beginning the game suddenly tosses 
up her hand, exclaiming, “Fly away, pigeon!” 
(or any other bird or winged insect), her com- 
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panions following her example. If she mis- 


chievously calls out the name of something that 
does not fly, the rest of the players must take care 
not to remove their hands from their knees, as in 
that case, as well as if they omitted to raise them 
at the proper time, they would have to pay a forfeit. 


Some deceptive games are very amusing, as for 

instance 
THE GIANTESS. 

A tall young lad is dressed in a petticoat. Then 
a large umbrella is covered over its silk ribs with 
a gown and cloak; a ball, for a head, is tied on 
the point of the umbrella-stick above the dress, 
and a bonnet and thick veil put on it. The um- 
brella is partially opened, so that its sticks set out 
the dress and cloak as a crinoline does. The 
player gets under it, and, holding the handle up 
as high as he can grasp it, appears like a gigantic 
woman. Somebody knocks at the hall door to 
pretend that there is an arrival; and a minute or 
two afterwards the footman is to open the drawing- 
room door and announce “Miss Tiny Littlegirl.” 
The giantess then walks into the drawing-room, to 
the amazement of the company, bows, &c. It has 
a good effect to enter holding the umbrella-handle 
naturally, and then to raise it by degrees, which 
will give a comical appearance of growth. We 
have seen the giantess thus appear to rise till she 
peered over the tops of the highest pictures in the 
room. The effect is exceedingly funny. She may 
talk to the company also, bending her head down 
towards them, and speaking in a shrill tone of 
voice. 

In clever hands, the giantess causes a great deal 
of fun, 
SHADOW BUFF; OR, PORTRAITS A LA SILHOUETTE. 

This, when cleverly played, is very amusing. 
Buff, or as she is more elegantly styled by our 
French neighbors, “ Colin Maillard,” has not her 
eyes bandaged; on the contrary, she has need of 
all her penetration. A sheet is hung from the 
ceiling, as though for the performance of a magic 
lantern, before which “Colin Maillard” takes her 
seat on a low footstool, so that her shadow does 
not fall upon the cloth. All the lights are extin- 
guished, with the exception of a single candle 
placed on a small stand at some little distance be- 
hind her. When these preparations are completed, 
the other players form a sort of procession, and 
pass one after another between their seated com- 
panion—who is strictly forbidden to turn her 
head—and the table on which the lighted candle 
is placed. The light being thus intercepted by 
each of the persons passing before it, a series of 
shadows, distinctly enough defined, are naturally 
cast upon the white cloth, and these, as they 
file slowly before her, “Colin Maillard” is obliged 
to identify ; the errors she may fall into being re- 
ceived with shouts of laughter. It is scarcely 
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necessary to say that each performer, when pass- 
ing before the the light, endeavors to change as 
much as possible her general appearance, figure, 
and gait, so as to be less easily recognized. It is 
not customary to exact forfeits at this game, but a 
great many might be obtained, by making each 
correct guess claim one from the person whose 
identity is thus detected. 

When the little ones are snugly tucked away 
for the night, the older young folks may continue 
their Christmas entertainment. We append some 
games—both old and new—which may aid our 
young friends in their selections for the evening. 


THE NOVEL-WRITERS. 

This game requires the players to be seated 
round a table furnished with writing implements; 
one sheet of paper is all that is necessary. 

The players consult together on the title to be 
given their novelet, which one of them inscribes 
at the top of the sheet of paper, and passes it on 
to her next neighbor, who writes two or three lines, 
taking care to leave off at the commencement of 
one, where she only leaves a single word, as a sort 
of connecting link between the sentences. She 
then folds up what she has written, so as to leave 
only the Jast word visible, and passes it on. Each 
player in turn does the same. When the paper 
has gone round several times, the leader of the 
game unfolds it, and reads the whole contents 
aloud.’ These, owing to the writers’ having no 
other guide to what their companions have written 
than the solitary word left at the beginning of the 
line, are sometimes laughable enough. 

“The Adventures of Fair Agnes.” 

Jut1a.—In a land with whose name geographers 
have forgotten to furnish us, dwelt the young and 
fair Agnes, whose “history” 

Lronora.— May well be called a tissue of false- 
hood, or at best a collection of distorted facts. As 
we must all acknowledge after “ reading” 

CAROLINE.—This became her favorite amuse- 
ment; and an ill-directed choice of books soon 
gave her a romantic turn of “mind.” 

Aveusta.—Agnes dreamt of nothing but elope- 
ments, abductions, spectres, subterranean dun- 
geons, lonely towers, and mysterious “ brigands.” 

Epitu.—Carried away by a band of these 
wretches, she found herself confined in a solitary 
cell, with bread and water for her only nourish- 
ment.” 

Kate.—How often had she, by affording this to 
the unfortunate, given herself the most. exquisite 
“ pleasure,” 

Victoring.—W hich is only to be found in a life 
of usefulness and “ virtue.” 

CROSS QUESTIONS AND CROOKED ANSWERS. 

This game will be best described by a short 
dialogue. 

Harriet.—I am going to put a question in a 
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whisper to Mary, who is seated on my right-hand, 2 son! If you had chosen to stoop once and pick up 


to which she will reply in the same tone. She will 
then put a question to her next neighbor, and re- 
ceive her answer. When the tour of the circle is 
made, I shall commence by stating aloud the ques- 
tion put to me by my left-hand neighbor, answer- 
ing it by the reply received in answer to my own 
from Mary. She will then do the same, giving my 
question and her next neighbor’s reply. ( Whis- 
pers to Mary.) Of what use are the bellows? 
Mary.—To blow up the fire. (Yo Emily.) Of 
what use is a fire-engine? 
Emity.—To put out a fire. (To Juliet.) Of what 
use is a plough? 
JuLiet.—To plough up the ground. 
Of what use is a cap? 
Heven.—To cover the head. 
what use is a shoe? 
MaritpA.—To protect your foot. (To Louise.) 
Of what use is a black pin? 
Lovise.—To fasten up your hair. 
Of what use is a barometer? 
Harriet.—To tell the weather. (Aloud.) Louise 
has just asked me the use of a barometer. Mary 
replies, ‘‘ To blow up the fire !” 
Mary.—Harriet has asked me the use of the 
and Emily replies, “To put out the 


( To Helen.) 


(To Matilda.) Of 


(To Harriet.) 


bellows ; 
fire |” 

Emitty.—Mary wishes to know the use of the 
fire-engine; and Juliet tells her, “To plough up 
the ground,” &c. 

Any mistake is punished by a forfeit. 
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THE STORY OF A HORSE-SHOE. 
GOOD countryman was taking a rural walk 
with his son Thomas. As they walked slowly 

along, the father suddenly stopped. 

“Look,” he said, “there’s a bit of iron—a piece 
of a horse-shoe; pick it up, and put it in your 
pocket.” 

“Tt is not worth stooping for,” answered the 
child. 

The father, without uttering another word, picked 
up the iron, and put it in his pocket. When they 
came to a village, he entered the blacksmith’s shop 
and sold it for three farthings, with which sum he 
bought some cherries. Then the father and son 
set off again on their ramble. The sun was burn- 
ing hot, and neither a house, tree or fountain of 
water was in sight. Thomas soon complained of 
being tired, and had some difficulty in following 
his father, who walked on with a firm step. Per- 
ceiving that his boy was tired, the father let fall a 
cherry as if by accident. Thomas stooped, and 
quickly picked it up and ate it. A little further, 
the father dropped another, and the boy picked it 
up as eagerly as before; and thus they continued, 
the father dropping the fruit, and the son picking 
them up. When the last one was eaten, the father 
stopped, and, turning to the boy, said—“ Look, my 
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a piece of horse-shoe, you would not have been 
obliged at last to stoop so often to pick up the 
cherries.” 
cn haat ei 
BURIED CITIES. 

1. Let me hope, kind friends for your approba- 
tion. Pekin. 

2. The crew were obliged to rig a jury-mast in 
the storm. Riga. 

3. Napoleon is one of the most sombre men of 
his day. Bremen. 

4. Cesar was sensitive to any taunt on his bald- 
ness. Taunton. 

5. There I saw Anna polishing my boots. 
napolis. 

6. The mutiny broke out in the military canton- 
ments. Canton. 

7. Titiens has the same mellifluous voice as 
ever. Memel. 

8. The prettiest children are not always the 
best. Thebes. 

9. French students seldom remember genders 
and cases. Bergen. 

10. They say it was a mad rascal who tried to 
kill Bismarck, Madras. 

cle 
CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Where was Humboldt going when he was 
thirty-nine years old? Into his fortieth year. 
2. Which is the most ancient of the trees? 

elder tree. 

3. Which are the most seasonable clothes? Pep- 
per and salt. 

4, Why are lawyers and doctors safe people by 
whom to take example? Because they practise 
their professions. 

5. What injury did the Lavinia of Thomson’s 
“Seasons” do to young Palemon? She pulled his 
ears and trod on his corn. 

6. Why are wooden ships (as compared with 
ironclads) of the female sex? Because they are 
the weaker vessels. 

7. At what time of life may a man be said to 
belong to the vegetable kingdom? When long ex- 
perience has made him sage. 

8. Which are the lightest men— Scotchmen, 
Irishmen or Englishmen? Englishmen. In Scot- 
land there are men of Ayr (air), in Ireland men of 
Cork; but in England are lightermen. 

9. Which are the two hottest letters of the alpha- 
bet? K. N. (Cayenne). 

10. Why is cutting off an elephant’s head widely 
different from cutting off any other head? Be- 
cause, when you separate the head from the body, 
you don’t take it from the trunk. 


An- 


The 


Answers To Dovste Acrostic, ETC., IN De- 
cemBER Numper.—Double Acrostic: Summer— 
Winter. Decapitations: 1. Plead. 2. Stripe. 3 
Glover, 
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HINTS TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


How ro Crear Soapsups.—It is well. known § done. Beat the yelks of three eggs and a little 


that a little alum dissolved is very effective in 
clearing muddy water. But a short time since, 
some alun* was applied in a manner which, from 
its novelty and valuable results, is worthy of 
notice. In a place where water is scarce, a little 
alum was dissolved in hot water, and thrown into 
a tub of thick soapsuds. In a short time the soap 
curdled, and, accompanied by the muddy particles, 
sank to the bottom, leaving the water above per- 
fectly clear, pure and devoid of smell. This water 
was found very useful for washing clothing in 
again when poured off the sediment. A similar 
result was attained in a quick manner by filling a 
boiler with soapsuds, placing it on a fire, and throw- 
ing a bit of alum into it. When the suds boiled, 
the scum went over, and left the water clear, soft 
and as useful for washing clothes as it had origi- 
nally been. 


Furmety.-—Furmety, or rather frumenty (a cor- 
ruption of Frumentum, wheat), is made by taking 
a breakfast-cup full of new wheat, and boiling it 
in water enough to cover it, till quite soft. When 
quite cold, add one quart of good milk, and boil it 
for ten minutes; sweeten with sugar, flavor with 
nutmeg, and let it stand till cold. When currants 
and eggs are added, it forms “ Somersetshire fur- 
mety,” for which the following is the recipe, taken 
from a very old book:—“To' a quart of ready- 
boiled wheat put by degrees two quarts of new 
milk, and then four ounces of currants picked 
clean and washed ; stir them and boil till they are 


nutmeg with two or three spoonfuls of milk, add 
this to the wheat, stir them together while over the 
fire, then sweeten, and serve cold in a deep dish.” 


CrYSTALLIzING GLAss.—To one quart of water 
add one pound of alum; boil till all the alum is 
dissolved ; add a little indigo, and then pour it into 
a flat dish and place the glass in it. Let it stand 
till the crystals are formed, which will take about 
twenty-four hours. Peach-stones, cinders, heads 
of wheat, oats, etc., may be thus crystallized. 


How to Cure Cuappep Hanps.—Take three 
drachms gum camphor, three drachms white bees- 
wax, three drachms spermaceti, and two ounces 
olive oil. Put them together in a cup on the stove, 
where they will melt slowly and form a white oint- 
ment in a few minutes. If the hands be affected, 
anoint them on going to bed, and put on a pair of 
gloves. A day or two will suffice to heal them. 


Corn Srarcn Caxe.—One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, one cup of sweet milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, the 
whites of seven eggs, one cup of corn starch, and 
two cups of flour. 


DevaAwarE TgeA Caxe.—One pound of flour, 
one half pound of sugar, one half pound of butter, 
one nutmeg, one egg, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 
one cup of sour milk. 





TOILET AND WORK-TABLE. 


TOILET CUSHION IN TATTING. 


head cotton number 14, or tatting cotton num- 
ber 50, tatting pin number 2, and a small shut- 
tle, 


The Stars.—The 1st Dot—Fill the shuttle, and, 
commencing a loop, work 2 double, (1 purl and 2 
double 3 times); draw close; turn this dot down 
under the left thumb. 
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1st Oval—Commence a loop, work 4 double, (1 
purl and 2 double 5 times); 2 double more, draw 
close. Reverse the work. 

2d Dot—Commence, work 2 double, join to the 
last purl of the previous dot; 2 double, (1 purl and 
2 double twice); draw close. 

2d Oval—Commence, work 4 double, join to the 
last purl of the oval; 2 double (1 purl and 2 double 
4 times) ; 2 double more, draw close. Reverse. 

Repeat the second dot and second oval until 18 
dots and ovals are made, which will be sufficient to 
form the circle; leave an end of cotton. 

The Centre.—1st Oval—Fill the shuttle, and, 
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commencing a loop, work 8 double; join to the 
purl of the first dot; 8 double, draw close. Work 
5 ovals more the same, joining to every third dot; 
when the six ovals are made, fasten off, and then 
attach the two ends of the circle together and 
fasten them off. 

Nine stars will be required to form the cushion, 
and they are then sewn together as shown in the 
engraving. 

The Cushion should be covered with colored 
silk, and the sides ornamented with a ruching the 
same color as the lining. 


CROCHET PATTERN FOR QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
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Materials—White and blue single Berlin wool. 

With white wool make a chain of stitches of the 
length required; turn, and work one long treble 
stitch in the fifth stitch; then work another long 
treble in the fourth stitch of the chain, thus cross- 
ing over the long treble first worked ; work one long 
treble in the third next stitch, then-one in the stitch 
before that, so as to cross them again, and repeat to 
the end of the row. For the next row take the blue 
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wool; make 4 chain, work 1 long treble in the first 
opening of last row, then 1 in the third, and after 
that 1 backwards in the second; go on thus cross- 
ing the long treble stitches to the end of the row. 
Fasten off at the end of each row, and cut the wool 
to begin always on the same side. Work alter- 
nately one white and one blue row, always in the 
same stitch. 


QUILLED RIBBON, FOR TRIMMING SACKS AND DRESSES. 
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The lines indicate the manner in which the ribbon should be folded. 
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TOILET AND WORK-TABLE. 
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HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 


To make this pretty sachet, the following mate- 
rials are required: Pink and white satin ribbons 
No. 4), with neatly scalloped edges; a piece of 
stiff white muslin; ditto white sarsenet for lining; 
satin ruche for tiimming. To commence making 
the sachet, cut the stiff muslin the size and shape 
required ; take the pink satin ribbon and arrange 
it in straight rows, as close as possible one to an- 
other, upon the muslin, tacking the ends well down 


to it. Then take the white satin ribbon and thread 
it in and outof the pink ribbon, so as to form a 
chess-board pattern, and tack the ends firmly down. 
Lay wadding over the muslin, then a layer of per- 
fumed bran, and afterwards another sheet of wad- 
ding. Line with white sarsenet, and trim with a 
ruche of pink satin. Tie with a pink bow. The 
white lining should be quilted. 
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Our model is of black and white skirting. The 
edge is bordered bith black cashmere, cut out at 
the top in scallops; above the black cashmere 
there is a bordering of white cashmere, likewise 
scalloped ; and between the black and white there 
is a. small ornament of scarlet, cut out in miniature 
points; the braid used for sewing on this trimming 
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is orange soutache. Above the scalloped border 
there is a straight line of black cashmere, orna- 
mented with orange braid. White alpaca petti- 
coats trimmed round the lower part with cross-cut 
bands of either silk or satin, to match the dress 
worn at the same time, are likewise very fashion- 
able, 
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Stories AND Sicnts oF FRANcE anp Itaty.—By Grace 
Greenwood. With illustrations. Boston: Ticknor é 
Fields. 

A book for the young people, from the pen of 
the editor of “ The Little Pilgrim,” is always a 
welcome announcement. This one cannot fail to 
be liberally distributed améng the juveniles in the 
coming holiday season. 


AncELic Par.osopHy or THE Divine Love anp Wispom. By 
Emanuel Swedenborg. From the Latin of Dr. J. F. 
I. Tafel; Translated by R. Norman Foster. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott é Co. 

This is a very remarkable book, belonging to 
that seleet catalogue which the world preserves 
from century to century It was first published at 
Amsterdam, Holland, in 1763; the author was a 
Swedish scholar of considerable attainments; he 
wrote in medixval Latin, and the book has since 
beeen translated into several European languages. 
This is at least the fourth time it has been trans- 
lated into English; but previous efforts in this di- 
rection hid, in a great measure, the peculiar value 
of the book, by failing to translate thoroughly ; 
that is, by not rendering it boldly and fully into 
English, but into a strange conglomerate of old 
English, new English, and modern Latin. The 
effect, as may be imagined, was somewhat odd. 
The present edition, however, is an actual trans- 
lation, which addresses the English scholar in his 
own language, and yet presents him with a cluse 
and accurate reflex of .the original. The typo- 
graphical execution of the book is superb, and the 
publishers have done all in their power to put it 
forth in a dress worthy of its character. Its con- 
tents are indicated by the title. It is philosophy, 
but a philosophy of a peculiarly spiritual kind, and 
qualified throughout by presentation from a unique 
standpoint. That is to say, in Swedendorg the 
philosopher is supplemented by the seer, and in 
this work we have a harmonious blending of the 
voices of both worlds, the spiritual and the natural. 
Though not of a doctrinal character, yet the ac- 
ceptance of this book, or even any acquaintance 
with it, would necessarily modify, perhaps enlarge 
the doctrinal views of all churchmen. For aught 
we see, any of them may read the book with profit. 
Tts lofty theme is treated throughout with dignity 
and reverence, and any man is at liberty to reject 
or accept its conclusions as his reason and con- 
science may dictate. It is not a work to be de- 
voured at one hasty meal, however, or mastered 
by a brief fit of mental activity. It will try the 
highest and most sustained intellectual powers. It 
is hardly possible to give an outline of its meaning, 
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yet the interest of our readers demands an effort to 
do so. 

The work is pursued with strict method from be- 
ginning to end, being divided into five parts, each 
part mainly devoted to a specific division of the 
subject of the book, and divided into about eighty 
sections, all numbered for convenient reference: 
the whole is also fully indexed. Its fundamental 
proposition, to the discussion of which Part First 
is devoted, is the Nature and Being of God. It af- 
firms that God is Divine Love and Wisdom, ori- 
ginal, and self-subsistent; to our apprehension, 
and in Himself, an Infinite Man, (known to the 
Jews as Jehovah, and to Christendom as Christ) 
the Father and prototype of all men, the Only 
Man. He is the central living soul of Humanity; 
the final cause,the first substance of all manhood in 
angels and in men. Another Part is devoted chiefly 
to the elucidation of a principle first propounded 
by Swedenborg. It is known as the Doctrine of 
Degrees, and is, perhaps the only possible and 
complete refutation of Pantheism ‘extant. This 
must be studied to be understood. Another Part 
of the work treats of Creation, and by the aid of 
the Degrees before mentioned, the entire universe, 
spiritual and natural, is evolved from God, without 
being God in any sense. It is by the same reason 
perpetually united to Him and lives for Him only. 
The last part treats exhaustively of man as being a 
spiritual organism concealed within the natural or- 
ganism, each of which corresponds most fully and 
particularly to the other. This correspondence is 
exhaustively treated. And yet notwithstanding 
the profound character of the work, its terms are 
generally of the simplest and most familiar kind. 
Love, wisdom, and use, play the leading parts 
throughout the whole, and the reader is astonished 
to find these simple terms so pregnant with mean- 
ing, and so able to guide his thoughts through all 
the mazes of earth and Heaven. 


CiimBine THE Rope; orn “Gop Hairs Tose woo HEP 
THEMBELVES.” Bv May Mannering. Boston: Lee @ 
Shepard. 

This volume is affectionately inscribed by the 
author “to that brave little sailor boy, my dear 
brother Fred.” It is the initial volume of a se- 
ries to be called “ The Helping Hand series.” 
Wairine ror tae Vervier. By Mrs. R. H. Davis. author 

of “Life in the Iron Mills,’ “Margaret Howth,” 

&c. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

This fine novel, which appeared as a :erial in 
“ The Galaxy,” has been published in a volume 
with illustrations. The author, Mrs. Davis, of our 
city, is a writer of much power, originality, and 
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deep insight into character. Her strength some- 
times lacks grace, but this is the natural defect of 


strong feeling and thinking. A closer mental dis- 
cipline and a riper experience will make her one of 
the foremost of American novelists. ! 


Auexis THE RuNAWAY; OR, AFLOAT IN THE WoRLD. By 

Mrs. R. A. Parker. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is the second of a new series of juvenile \ 
stories in course of publication by Lee & Shepard, § 
to be known as the “ Rosa Abbott Stories.” They > 
will be completed in six volumes, handsomely il- M 
lustrated. ‘ 
Tae GuaRDIAN ANGEL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The numerous readers of the Atlantic Monthly 
will recognize in this volume the attractive story 
which has been running through that magazine 
since the first of the year. Dr. Holmes says in his 
preface that the book forms a natural sequence to 
a former romance, “Elsie Venner,” and we find 
here an effort to trace the developments of those 
peculiar inherited mental and physical qualities 
which mark almost every nature. 

The work is clever and amusing, and decidedly 
“Holmesy.” It abounds in the wit which has 
made its author famous, and its characters are, some 
of them, his old favorites whom we have met in pre- 
vious works. Perhaps the author did not intend it, 
but it seems to us that in Master Byles Gridley, who 
is the virtual hero of the tale, there is a decided 
smack of the old Professor and Autocrat of the 
BreakfastTable. But he is a favorite in society and 
it would be difficult to get too much of him. 

The effect of inherited qualities upon the human 
character is ably exhibited in Myrtle Hazard, the 
charming heroine, whose biography is traced from 
her birth in India, through her girlhood and New 
England education to. her entrance upon woman- 
hood and her marriage to the man she loves. 

The “ Guardian Angel,” must be considered on 
the whole as a work of great originality, clear in 
an artistically constructed and well developod plot 
and exhibiting several varieties of character, each 
one an apt illustration of persons whom we meet 
in the every-day routine of life. 

Queer Litrtz Peortz. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. II- 
lustrated. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 

These stories originally appeared in the pages of 
the Young Folks and the volume consists of four- 
teen compositions selected and thus republished for 
little people ; they cannot fail to win popularity 
from their nature and execution; squirrels, hens, 
frogs, dogs and birds form the main element, and 
they figure in stories not too shallow for maturer 
years, while they are admirably adapted to the 
comprehension of childhood. 

Goon Stortes. Part II. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This is the second volume of a valuable collev- 
tion of short stories. Tales and sketches intended 
mainly to meet the great need of the travelling pub- 


lic, for a class of reading that shall answer for 
amusement in rail-car or steamboat. The stories 
are gathered from the choice fiction of all lan- 
guages, and are issued in small quartos, appropri- 
ately illustrated and easy to the hand. The need 
of such a collection has long been felt, and while 
numerous collections of poetry have been made, no 
general repertory of good stories exists. The pre- 
sent number contains seven stories and will prove 
very attractive. Price, 50 cents. 


Tue Starry FLAG; on THE YouNG FISHERMAN OF CaPEZ 

ANN. 

Breakine Away; oR THE Fortunss or A Stupent. By 

Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee é Shepard. 

These are the first two books of a new series by 
this popular author and need no commendation of 
ours to insure their eager perusal by all boys into 
whose hands they fall. We would suggest to the 
readers that they by no means neglect the preface 
in each of these publications. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES. By Mrs. Rosa Abbott Parker. Il- 
lustrated. Boston: Lee é Shepard. 

The first of a series called “ Rosa Abbott Stories.” 
The heroine of this story, “Jacqueline Rathe- 
-burne,” is a little girl who, through the scheming 
of a wicked aunt, is stolen from her bright birth- 
right and sent to herd with the vilest of the vile, to 
grow up and be lost in danger and crime. After 
ten years of such a life she is discovered and re- 
stored to her home and friends. The details of 
“Jacky’s” experience and the character she de- 
velopes will prove extremely interesting to all 
young readers. 


Tue Harp Master. A Temperance Story. By Mrs. J. 
E, McConaughy. New York: National Temperance 
Society. 

An interesting narrative of the experience ofa 
poor orphan boy which illustrates in a striking 
manner the value of right principles, especially of 
bonesty, truthfulness and temperance. An excel- 
lent book for young lads. 
Ecno Bank. A Temperance Story. 

Same publishers. 

A story which well depicts the danger that at- 
tends college students who think a glass or two 
can be taken occasionally without fear of becom- 
ing more than moderate drinkers. 

These two books, with two others recently pub- 
lished, “‘ Rachel Noble’s Experience” and “‘ The Red 
Bridge,” form a new set of attractive Temperance 
Tales, well adapted for family reading and Sunday 
School libraries. 


By “Ervie.” 


SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; oR YouNG AMERICA IN IRELAND 
AND ScottanD. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

This is the second of the series of “Young 
America Abroad,” and contains the further history 
of the academy ship, (commenced in “ Outward 
Bound”) and the students who sailed in her, on the 
coasts of Ireland and Scotland and their excur- 
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sions into the interior. The exciting incidents of 
personal adventure are blended with geographi- 
cal and historical matter in such a manner as to 
please and at the same time instruct the reader. 
The idea of the work seems to be judicious and the 
execution commendable. 


Matcotm Corracz. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. Phila- 
delphia: Jas. 8. Claxton. 

A domestic story full of interest and giving a 
beautiful example of the power of Christian kind- 
ness. 

Lire AND Letrers oF MADAME Swetcnine. By Count de 
Falloux. Translated by H. W. Preston. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

Madame Swetchine was a very interesting lady, 
of Russian birth, born during the latter part of the 
last century. She travelled extensively through 
Europe, and resided in Paris much of her life, 
choosing exile from her native land in.order to re- 
main with the Jesuits, to whom she had attached 
herself in early life. 

The Life of Madame Swetchine follows that of 
Madame Recamier in a library of female biogra- 
phies to be issued by the same house. The women 
were unlike. Both were strong, and attracted 
much attention in their day. The first is, how- 
ever, principally distinguished for her learning, 
and the zeal with which she embraced and followed 
the Catholic faith, while the latter was more 
famous for her social abilities. The two volumes 
complement one another, as they both treat of 
France at the same period. Madame Swetchine's 
life has its merit in her learning and piety ; Madame 
Recamier’s, in her benevolence, wit and geniality. 
The letters addressed to the latter are marked by 
a gallant tone; those to the former by a rrofound 
sentiment of piety. 


Ir Isw’r Rient; oR, FRANK Jonnson’s Reason. By Mrs. 

Joseph Lamb. Philadelphia: Jas. S. Claxton. 

“Tt Isn’t Right.” Noble words to use as a rule 
upon which to try every alluring temptation— 
every promising deviation from the path of true 
rectitude. We wish that every young man would 
adopt the principles of Frank Johnson, and like 
him turn away from every evil action, with this 
manful decision, “It isn’t right.” The story is 
told in a simple and engaging manner, and its les- 
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son is that of unflinching adherence to the truth 
under many trials and difficulties. The book ig 
well adapted for Sunday-school libraries. 


Syivia’s Burpen. By Mrs Carrie L. May. Boston: 
Wm. H. Hill, Jr., & Co. ¢ 
This is the third volume of the Sweet Clover 

tories. The story of a poor crippled girl, whose 
deformity has roused the hatred of a drunken 
father, and the knowledge of this hatred is Sylvia’s 
burden. But God raises her up many kind friends, 
and she learns the power of redeeming love; and 
her burden no longer troubles her. She ceases to 
fear her father’s hatred, and finally, by her con- 
sistent Christian life, wins a place even in his 
wicked heart. The book will please the majority 
of our young readers. 

By John W. Forney. Witha 

Philadelphia: 7. B. 


Letrers FRoM Europe. 
portrait on steel, by Sartain. 
Peterson. 

The reading public will be glad to obtain, in a well- 
printed volume, the racy, original and strongly- 
marked letters of Colonel Forney, that attracted so 
much attention as they appeared in the Prese, 
While abroad, nothing could win him from his 
intense love and admiration of his own country, 
Whatever he saw, was viewed in contrast with 
something at home, and with few exceptions the 
comparison was favorable to America. It is good 
for us to have the comparison between our own 
and European countries, made by one so liberal 
and competent as Colonel Forney. 

By the author 

Boston: 


Tae Cenrury PLANT, AND OTHER POEMS. 
of “Linwood; or, The Christmas Gift.” 
William V. Spencer. 

A little volume of poems gracefully written ; full 
of tender home-feelings, and a religious sentiment 
free from weakness or cant. Thought is lifted by 
such poetry into a purer region, and the heart 
made stronger for good. 


Tue Sexton’s Tate, AND OTHER Poems. By Theodore 

Tilton. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

“The Sexton’s Tale,” for its simple pathos, is 
one of the most beautiful rythmical stories in the 
language. The other poems in the volume are of 
varied merits and character; some quite juvenile, 
others sprightly or sentimental, and one, “The 
True Church,” thoughtful and solemn. 
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THE POWER OF A SINGLE BOOK. 
LITTLE book published in Russia was the im- 
mediate cause of serf emancipation. The book 

was merely a collection of sketches, entitled “The 
Memories of a Sportsman,” but, in the language of a 
writer on International Copyright, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, “ It revealed serfdom to the men who had 





lived inthe midst of itall their lives without even see- 
ing it. Nothing is ever seen in this world till the search 
ing eye of asympathetic genius falls upon it. The 
Russian noble, Turgenef, noble in every sense, saW 
serfdom, and showed it to his countrymen. His 
volume was read by the present Emperor, and he saw 
serfdom; and he has since declared that the reading 
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EDITORS’ 


of that little book was ‘one of the first incitements to 
the decree that gave freedom to thirty millions of serfs.’ 
All the reading public of Russia read it, and they saw 
serfdom; and thus a public opinion was created, 
without the support of which not even the absolute 
Czar of all the Russias would have dared to issue a 
decree so sweeping and so radical.” 


Leta guie 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

It is asserted that, under an International Copyright 
Law, Mrs. Stowe would have received, since the pub- 
lication of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” up to this time, the 
sum of at least two hundred thousand dollars on the 
sale of that book in foreign countries. Her returns 
for copyright in her own country are said to be in 
the neighborhood of forty thousand dollars. This is 
asample of the injustice practised on American au- 
thors; but it is wholly the fault of our American Con- 
gress, which has so far persistently refused to enter 
into any of the arrangements proffered by foreign 
countries for a mutually protective system of copy- 
right. 

re os 
January Number of The Children’s Hour. 

If you have not already seen the January (or Holi- 
day) number of “Taz Caitpren’s Hour” take our ad- 
vice and send for one. It will cost you but ten cents. 
Or better still, send one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
and get the magazine for your children for a whole 
year. A more exquisitely illustrated, and elegantly 
printed magazine than “The Children’s Hour” is not 
published in this or any other country. We give 
below the contents of the January number. They 
are highly attractive. 

CONTENTS OF THE JANUARY (OR HOLIDAY) NUMBER 
OF THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

The Fireside Angel (Illustrated), by T. 8. Arthur; 
The Rain Fairy, by Mrs. M. O. Johnson; Avoid Need- 
less Peril; Father is Coming (Two Illustrations), by 
Mary Howitt; Making His Way, by Virginia F. Town- 
send; Little Things; Power of Kindness; Christmas 
Bells (Illustrated); The Queer Little Man, by Phoebe 
Cary; Winter (Illustrated), by Mrs. Barbauld; A 
Christmas Story for the Little Ones (Illustrated) by 
Mrs. Mary Latham, Clark; Bunnie’s Christmas-T'ree, 
by S. Annie Frost; A Child’s Petition, by Alice Cary; 
Evening Pastimes (Five Illustrations); Voices of 
Angels, by Irene L ; Frank and Susie, by M. 0. 
J. ; Three Old Christmas Carols (Music); Winter 
(Illustrated) by Eliza Cook. 
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OUR SEWING MACHINE PREMIUM. 

The ease with which a Sewing Machine may be ob- 
tained under our liberal offer, has stimulated effort in 
all parts of the country, and already the work of send- 
ing off machines has actively begun. We expect to 
supply many hundreds. Both of our Magazines being 
included in the offer, makes the work of getting up 
lists easy. ‘The three Machines offered, are the 
Willcox & Gibbs $56 Machine; the Wheeler & Wilson 
$55 Machine; and the Howe $60 Machine. A choice 
of these is given. 

———_+Se——_ 
THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1868. 

It will be seen by our Prospectus that we make a 
very important reduction in the price of the Home Maaa- 
zink, thus bringing it, with all its excellent features in 
full competition as to terms with the cheapest maga- 
zines of its class in the country. 

New Facilities for Making Up Clubs.—Our new terms 
for 1868 give increased facilities for making up large 
clubs. Both “Tae Home Macazine” and “Tae Cam- 
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DREN’s Hour” have been included in the same club, which 
will enable those who get them up to do so with far 
less trouble. The extra copy will be of the magazine 
having the largest number in the club. 

Our Premiums for 1868.—We have arranged an en- 
tirely new list of Premiums for subscribers to the “Home 
Magazine,” and on a plan different from that formerly 
given. Some of these Premiums are very attractive, 
particularly those under the head of “ Premiums Ex- 
TRAORDINARY.” (See our advertisement pages.) It will 
there be seen that we offer special premiums for the 
twenty-six largest lists of subscribers at club prices. 
Among these are a one hundred and thirty dollar Mason 
é Hamlin cabinet organ ; a lady’s gold watch and chain, 
valued at one hundred dollars, and TEN first class sewing 
machines, each worth fifty-six dollars, manufacturers’ 
prices—besides other useful and valuable articles. 

Bae Our New Terms give an advantage in clubbing over 
all the magazines that come in competition, so that if 
you begin in time, you can hardly fail to make up 
large clubs. 


———_+e— 
Premiums for Subscribers at Club Rates. 

In answer to many inquiries, we will state, that 
where subscribers are taken at club rates instead of 
the full subscription price, the difference in money be- 
tween the club and full price must be sent. As, for 
instance, if 50 subscribers to “Home Magazine” are 
taken at $1.50 each, then a sewing machine will be 
sent for $25 additional. Or if 75 subscribers to “Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” at $1 be taken, then a machine will 
be sent for $18.75 additional. This rule will hold 
good in all cases of variation from full to club 
prices. Simply add an amount of money equal to the 
difference between the two rates of subscription; that 
is, 50 cents for each Home Magazine and 25 cents for 
each Children’s Hour in the club required for a Sew- 
ing Machine or Book premium. 

_casipes-th. 
“THE BOULEVARD SKIRT.” 

For lightness, warmth and durability, this new in- 
vention of the Boulevard Skirt seems to surpass 
everything else in that line. Neat and graceful, plain 
or elaborately trimmed, as the wearer may choose, 
alike adapted for the street or the drawing-room, it 
cannot fail to meet a wide demand among those for 
whom it was designed. 


-———_#O0——_ 

Bound Volumes of the Children’s Hour. 

You cannot find anything for children in the book 
way so cheap and beautiful as these volumes, to say 
nothing of the purity, interest and excellence of the 
reading. Each volume complete in itself—there are 
two for the year 1867—contains over thirty of the finest 
engravings, and is elegantly bound in English fancy 
cloth, gilt. The price is $1 a volume, sent by mail to 
any address. Both volumes sent for $1.75. $2.75 will 
pay for both volumes and the magazine (Children’s 
Hour) for 1868. 

If you want a holiday present for a child, you can- 
not find anything that would be more appropriate and 
acceptable. 


Oe 
WHITTIER’S SNOW-BOUND. 

A new edition of this charming Winter Idyl, with 
forty illustrations, has just been published by Ticknor 
& Fields. The Monthly Religious Magazine says of this 
poem :— 

“Tts pictures of home life are thoroughly Saxon, 
after the New England type; including the most 
homely images of rustic simplicity, but more softly 
shaded off and idealized even than those of Burns, in 
a hovering atmosphere of domestic love. Not only 
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the group around the evening fire—with its forestick 
and great back-log, and burning fagots, before which 
stands the mug of cider, while the stories are told, 
and the storm raves against the windows—is described 
to the life; but also the scene in the barn—the horse, 
the cows, with their brute language, and quiet, asking 
eyes, as the farmer enters. The vacant places in the 
tamily of the sainted ones are touchingly described. 
The snow-storm—the breaking of the roads, the great 
oxen weltering through, the boys following, throwing 
snow-balls at the girls as they pass the farm-houses— 
is not the least graphic in the scenes described. Asa 
picture of primitive New England home-life, it is per- 
fect both in form and inspiration.” 
a-itliniete 
A PLEASANT THOUGHT. 

Dr. Holland has the following reflections on seeing 
a little lame boy who was singing a cheerful song: 

It is pleasant to say to him, and all the brotherhood 
and sisterhood of ugliness and lameness, that there 
is every reason to believe that there is no such thing 
in Heaven as one one-legged or club-footed soul—no 
such thing as an ugly or misshapen soni—no such 
thing as a blind or deaf soul—no such. thing as a soul 
with tainted blood in its veins; and that out of these 
imperfect bodies will spring spirits of consummate 
perfection and angelic beauty—a beauty chastened 
and enriched by the humiliations that were visited 
upon their earthly habitations. 

+o 
PUT IT ON THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


We approve, of course, the suggestion of the Chicago 
Olive Wreath, that parents in furnishing their Christ- 
mas-trees, include “The Children’s Hour’ among 
their gifts. It says: 

“We here repeat all we have said in praise of this 
exquisite little magazine for the little ones. We have 
never seen its like. Itis too beautiful for our pen to 
describe. Its illustrations are so natural and fine; 
its articles so pure and innocent, that they seem like 
the food of angels sent down from the good Father 
for our little ones. Parents, place The Children’s Hour 
on the Christmas-tree, and you will never regret it.” 

- O08 

4a~ “Tae Son or My Frienp,” the first of the new 
series of Temperance Stories to be published in the 
“Home Magazine,” takes hold of and exposes one of 
our most hurtful social evils. We ask for it a thought- 
ful reading. It is so near to fact in most of its fea- 
tures, that it can hardly be called fiction. 

—eoo—_ 

Boston Exarsrrors In Paris.—The following portion 
of a letter from Paris, recently received by a friend, 
will be read with interest by all those who take pride 
in the success of Bostonians abroad. The lady writer 
(a German), although an artist in the highest sense of 
the word, stands, by her social position, aloof from 
sympathies or antipathies such as sometimes mis- 
guide the judgment of even the fair-minded: 

“ x x * bo * * + * * * 
* * But before I have done with musical instru- 
ments, let me say a few words in praise of those ex- 
cellent Cabinet Organs exhibited by Messrs. Mason & 
Hamlin. Nothing like them has ever been made 
here, and our best organ manufacturers confess them- 
selves beaten by that Boston firm. They have suc- 
ceeded in imparting to their instruments the dignity 
of an independent existence, quite separate from the 
piano or the pipe-organ. The sympathies of our best 
composers are with those ingenious manufacturers.” 

Boston Bvening Transcript. 
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4m Literary Societies, Lycrums anp Cuurcues, that 
are making arrangements for public readings and 
recitations, will find in Mr. H. V. McCutzy of our city 
one of the finest dramatic readers in the country. We 
have listened to him, both in public and private, with 
unmixed enjoyment. His range of ability is very 
great, and his skill in personification remarkable. He 
never fails to gratify and delight his audiences. 

—oo——- 

Taz Very Cnorcest, Fins Conrsctions are those mant- 
factured by Messrs. Haines & Leeds, No. 906 Market 
street. The superior artists in their employ, the very 
excellence and purity of the materials used, render 
them equal to anything made in this or any other 
country. To impart the most delicious flavors, and 
render them exceedingly palatable, the most delicate 
fruits and finest essences are only used. Conse- 
quently, nothing finer, no matter by whom offered, 
can be produced than those sold in the beautiful car 
toons by Messrs. Haines & Leeds. 

iieapiiiadiiedn 

4 THE second in our new series of Temperance 
Stories, “THe Unsteapy Hanp,” will be published in 
February. It opens a subject that cannot fail to 
awaken a startled interest in the minds of the people. 

hia A 

4a~ For $4 we send “The Home Magazine” and 
“Godey’s Lady’s Book” fora year. For $2.50 we send 
“Home Magazine” and “Children’s Hour” for a year. 
For $5 we send all three of these magazines for a year. 

WE SSS, 

4a All club subscribers to The Home Magazine can 

have The Children’s Hour for one dollar a year. 
——_eOe——_ 

&@- Miss Townsend commences her new serial, 
“THe Houianns,” in this number. 

onets) ware 

Great AMERICAN TkA Company.—The principle upon 
which this enterprising company was started was to 
import direct from China and Japan, and in immense 
quantities, all the teas they offered for sale. By thus 
avoiding the necessity of the various commissioners, 
and other expenses which increase the price of teas 
obtained by consumers by the ordinary method, 
through the hands of seven or eight different grades 
of speculators in the article—between the tea-planta- 
tion and the teapot—and by the immensity of their 
purchases of whole cargoes, consigned directly to 
them, this useful company are enabled to supply the 
public, not only with unadulterated teas of the best 
brands, but at much lower rates than was formerly 
possible. That the people recognize this truth may 
be easily seen by a visit to the crowded trade mart of 
the company, 31 and 33 Vesey street, corner of Church. 
Fifty per cent. is often the amount of saving resulting 
from purchasing the fine fresh teas imported by the 
Great American Tea Company.—Commercial Path- 
Finder, N. Y. City. 

pee!» hl 

aa “On Guarp.”—The steel engraving in this num- 
ber of “ The Home Magazine” will interest every one. 
The tired child asleep, and his dog alert and watchful, 
are well conceived by the artist, and happily executed. 

—intadel- 

Sa Our Pourcnasine Acency.—We refer our lady 
readers in the country to the advertisement of our 
“ Fashion Editor,” who will promptly and faithfally 
execute any orders that may be sent to her. 

objets 

Sar Specimen numbers of “Home Magazine,” 15 
cents. Specimen numbers of “Children’s Hour,” 
cents. 
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FASHIONS. 


Furnisuep By Mur. Demorest FoR THE Home MAGAZINE. 





No. 2—MARIETTA DRESS, No. 2—NORTH DRESS. 

No. 1.—Light green empress cloth trimmed with satin pipings and bullion fringe. The skirt is set on quite 
plain. The overdress or apron has a short, round basque in the back, As itis attached to a separate belt, i} 
may be worn or not, at pleasure. This mode is appropriate for little girls of ten or twelve years. 

No. 2.—Gabrielle of green cashmere, and overdress of tight gray cashmere, trimmed with inch-wide gree 
velvet. and a fall of bullion fringe, in sections of gray and green at the bottom and shoulders. The overdress 
has an apron front. ‘lhe back continues of the same length as thesides. The vertical straps are headed with 
large buttons, This is quite a pretty school attire for a miss of ten or twelve years. 





No. 1—THE MARNIE SLEEVE. ' No. 2—THAXTER SLEEVE. 

No. 1—This style is intended for silk, satin and moire. It is cut all in one piece, and the-trimming extending 
up from the edge upon both sides gives an idea of a close and flowing shape combined. The edge is finished 
with rich guipure lace. The end of the band resting vertically upon the sleeve is hidden by a full rosette of 
lace with a satin centre. 

No. 2.—Very neat for an afternoon dress at home. It is cut in one piece; one edge is scalloped and buttoned 
over a plain one. The bottom is bound with bias silk, also the scallops: a second row of trimming runs through 
the latter. 
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: No. 1—ODE DRESS. No. 2—VIRGINIA DRESS. 
ee 1.—A mode aoe for afternoon or walking attire. Foundation material of blue empire cloth or 
~ neg Ye tee atpe wd gente fg es ae gray bullion. A fold of silk around the bottom of 
2 . > skirt suggeste a second e ith fringe i ss idth. 
other folcs are finished with a flat button on the contre and at cooh ae weet ghee rags 
No. 2.—Young lady’s dress of Regent purple merino, ornamented with braids of gray silk. A deep box- 
— ern arg = = ny carne side ee and carried with a braid heading around the back’ The 
is not trained. The braids form points in the centre of the front width. in his id trimmi 
describing a deep yoke. Half close snoten ee ene acre nt te 


No. 1.—LUCENE DRESS. No. 2.—PERNIE SUIT. 
No. 1.—French poplin or merino for a girl from nine to twelve years of age. The skirt is gored, waist plain 


and sleeve of medium width. The style of decorating is clearly indicated in the cut. ‘Two colors of velvet or 
one color of velvet and a narrow passementerie are requisite. Bullion fringe divided at the cross-bar upon the 
skirt so as to follow the outer row of trimming each way. 

No. 1.—For a boy about six or seven years old. Amber or slate-colored French poplin. Waist box-plaited, 
and skirt buttoned on through the belt. ‘Four broad cross-cuts of showy plaid, two front and two back, set on 
the skirt with an edge of narrow velvet. Collar and sleeve bound with velvet. Sash clasped with a jet aigrette 
upon the shoulder, adjusted across the waist, and knotted on the hip. 
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No. 1—OCTAVIA DRESS. No. 2—STANLEY DRESS. 

No. 1.—Black or blue-black silk, ornamented with black satin and fine jet fringe. The curves are formed by 
satin pipings studded with nail-heads. These are set over a black satin band which describes a bow, fastened 
with an aigrette in each hollow. The effect is that of a sash—one suspended upon each side of the front width, 
and another upon the alternate seam. A band and bow descends upon the shoulder. A row of fringe encircles 
the skirt. falling about one inch and a half from the edge. An orange-colored silk trimmed like this, with the 
same materials, would form an elegant dinner toilet. 

No. 2—Dark green Lyons poplin, trimmed with narrow folds of brown satin and silk fringe. The bottom of 
the skirt is ornamented with a box-plaited ruffle of poplin and three satin folds. A double skirt is simulated by 
folds terminating in a fall of fringe. A berthe is described upon the front and back of the waist. This style 
would be suitable for an evening dressif made of white or Mexican blue silk, trimmed with white satin and silk, 
or bullion fringe. 








No. 1—VIOLETTE DRESS. No. 2—HURIC JACKET. 

No. 1.—Suitable for young girls from thirteen to fifteen. Pearl-colored silk or poplin, with an overdress de- 
scribed by a box-plaiting of silk set upon the waist, sleeve, and skirt. Each festoon upon the latter is met by 
a band of magenta velvet descending over the seam and terminating in a loop. 

No. 2.—A round shape without sleeves, and slightly fitted in the back. Itis made ofblack silk. The trim- 
ming consists of black satin two inches wide, outlined with ® piping of gold color. Both edges are finished 


with pestoy puene lace. The front is further ornamented with flat buttons covered with gold-colored satin. 


lt is intended for evening or dinner toilet. 
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No. 1—LOCKPORT DRESS. No. 2—HIFFORD DRESS 


No. 1.—An elegant robe of “Oriental pearl” chameleon silk, trimmed with white satin crescents, Roman 
pearls and white silk fringe. The skirt is hung plain on the front and sides, and the back in large French 
gathers. A long square train, but no trimming, except in front. The fringe and pearls are set upon the convex 
i of re. Square neck, waist alike back and front, and satin belt with long square sashes finished with 
pearls and fringe. 


No. 2.—Trained robe of “granite” silk. Sashes are described upon the skirt by plaitings of black satin and 
deep bullion fringe. The folds in making the plaiting are laid in one direction upon the first edge, and the 
reverse way upon the other. Each plait is fastened with a nail-head. Flowing sleeves. Neck square in front 
and igh in the back. A stone-colored silk trimmed in this style, with Bismarck satin and fringe, would be 
very rich. 





No. 1—MIGNONNE BASQUE. No. 2—EMPIRE WAIST. 
No. 1.—A series of silk sashes, bound with satin. A row of jet nail-heads, pearls or small buttons follows the 
edge of each, and bullion or jet fringe is set across the bottom. The belt is trimmed to correspond. 


No. 2.—Simulating a vest and jacket by a tritaming of silk or bullion fringe, headed with satin buttons about 
an inch in diameter. The back is round. This mode is quite appropriate for deep mourning, if the ornamen- 
tation is formed by black bullion or worsted fringe and plain bombazine buttons. 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


& Bet Oi WORE POLIS 


COMPOSED BY B. F. WALTERS. 
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INLD 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, A. p. 1863, by Lee & Wauxer, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] F 
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PATCHWORK POLEA. 
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No. 1.—CALONIA WAIST. No. 2—BEATRICE SLEEVE. 
No. 1—A pretty, inexpensive way of making up ordinary dress materials. Plain body and coat sleeve. Two 
colors in velvet. “Galloon or fine alpaca braid may be used for trimming. 


No. 2.—Intended for wool delaines and inexpensive goods. It is joined npon the elbow. The seam is bound 
with velvet; also the wrist. A second row of trimming above the latter, and two vertical rows upon the outside. 
Rice, jet or covered buttons. Any large flat style would answer. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 
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